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A Glance at This Issue 


is ade of Living in Labor Contracts employer give him something in addition, to help him 
an changes in the cost of living be measured with while he is getting relocated ? Some employers think 
exact mathematical precision either locally or in the such an employee has earned a grub stake and ought to 
nation as a whole? Theoretically, yes; practically, no. get it. If he never was a fully competent worker it is 
But based upon an adequate sampling they can provide management’s fault that he has been kept so long in 
a highly informative indicator of changes that are tak- work where he didn’t belong. If he is a victim of tech- 


ing place, and when used with understanding of their nological advance he should not have to bear the full 
limitations as well as their value they can be a helpful brunt of progress. And how about after the war, when 
adjunct to wage negotiations. The part that cost of working forces will have to be reorganized? (Page 56) 
living figures can properly play in wage agreements, 


particularly when escalator clauses are involved, is re- AWOL on the Production Front 
stated in the interest of a wider understanding of this The equal importance of the production front to the 
subject. (Page 50) battle front is constantly stressed. And yet if you’re 


in the Army and you go AWOL you land in the guard 


Where to Get New Foremen 4 4 
house, but if a war worker takes unnecessary time off 


A (SRE end datas Alig elect from his job it is simply a matter between himself and 
eee? Sig’ Grisin they have had to seek ‘super- his conscience. The problem of “The little man who 
visory recruits from rank-and-file employees who have ee nr es TOAny, e PiApbapanaceT enclaves 
eed ae ae rbutising candidates. So they’ are ried. Both managements and labor organizations are 
Daa ae a SF 3 aah oar tackling the job of reducing preventable absenteeism. 
ALE Sot Dora ist of eee UDEEVASCLY, qualifi But what is a normal rate of absenteeism that must 
roan bo aid in securing the most likely Lage") for always be expected from illness, accidents, emergencies ? 
ee ae least edt foremen. British expe- What is the present average absentee rate ? To measure 
_ Tience should prove enlightening to American managers. Leeetcaticecrcusicrscof thud problems un, Cont 
(Page 55) FERENCE Boarp has been developing a national index 
The Employee Doesn’t Like It of absenteeism. Preliminary figures are on page 63. 


The government decreed wage stabilization except— 
and with the door left open a crack it bids fair to being 
pushed wide open. Meanwhile employers differ regard- 
ing the question of whether employees really under- 
stand the purpose of the attempted stabilization. But 
whether employees understand it or not, there is sub- 
stantial agreement that they don’t like it, and with 
increases still being granted those not getting them 
think they are getting the short end. Executives discuss 
this question on page 60. 


Anti-inflation Battle Losing Ground 

In spite of ceilings and wage stabilization, the cost 
of living continues to climb—up 0.4% from December 
to January in the United States as a whole, mostly 
because of increased food prices. (Page 79) 

Average hourly earnings of all wage earners in 
twenty-five manufacturing industries reached the all- 
time high of $.970 in December. Even unskilled male 
labor averaged $.815 per hour and women averaged 
$.649. (Pages 73, 74) 

Balm to Conscience or Sound Investment ? Average weekly earnings of all wage earners equaled 

Is it enough when a long-service employee can no $42.99 in December, male workers taking home an 
longer be used just to give him the gate, or should his average of $46.94, and women, $26.51. (Pages 70, 73) 
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Cost of Living Indexes in Labor Contracts 


ECOLLECTION of the disastrous spiraling of 
wages and prices during and immediately after 
World War I has led many managements and labor 
leaders to consider means of preventing a repetition of 
this chaos in the present war period. One method that 
presented itself was to link wages and cost of living 
together so that each would act as a brake on extreme 
changes in the other and the wage earner would be 
protected against loss of purchasing power because of 
sudden rises in prices during the life of a union contract. 


Such a procedure is workable and excellent as long as 
the nature of cost of living indexes is understood and 
they are not expected to provide a precision in measur- 
ing price changes that by their very nature they cannot 
be expected to possess. In order to clear up any mis- 
understandings on the nature of reasonable uses and 
also the limitations of cost of living figures, it has been 
thought desirable to review briefly basic facts regarding 
them. This will be, perhaps, particularly timely because 
in last month’s issue of The Management Record the 
Board presented the first group of revised indexes of 
changes in the cost of living in specific cities. Revised 
indexes for another group of cities appear in this issue. 
These revised indexes differ from the old to varying 
extents. This article is intended to point out the back- 
ground of cost of living indexes, the reason why occa- 
sional revisions are necessary and the sphere within 
which these indexes can properly be used in connection 
with wage-scale determination. 


MetuHop or CoMPILATION 


Generally speaking, a cost of living index is the meas- 
urement at any particular date, in relation to some 
earlier fixed date (called the base), of the change in cost 
of the commodities and services which are normally 
purchased by an average family in the group for which 
the index is intended. Tue ConrerRENCE Boarp’s in- 
dexes are intended to measure changes in such costs for 
the average family of wage earners and lower-salaried 
clerical workers. 

The “perfect” index would price every commodity 
and service purchased and would obtain prices from 
every seller within the territory covered by the index 
at each date for which the index was compiled. Such 
procedure is obviously impractical since it would require 
an enormous staff of investigators to collect and compile 
the information and since the volume of work required 
would so delay completion of the index as to destroy 
its timeliness and, hence, its usefulness. 


All cost of living indexes are therefore limited to a 


sample of goods and services and a sample of prices. 
Actual studies of family purchases reveal which items 
are the most important from the standpoint of dollar 
expenditure and frequency of purchase. These items 
are included in the sample of goods and services. 
Analyses of retail trade in localities reveal where the 
important shopping centers are and which establish- 
ments in these centers are representative of the group 
as a whole. In so far as feasible, prices from such 
establishments are the prices used. THE CONFERENCE 
Boarp’s indexes of changes in the cost of living, like 
those prepared by other institutions and governmental 
agencies, are, therefore, based upon samples which have 
been selected as carefully and reasonably as possible. 


LIMITATIONS 


Since the indexes are based upon samples, they are 
approximate measures of trends and should not be con- 
sidered as rigid and precise measures within short in- 
tervals of time. 

Any such index is subject to change as new and 
revised data become available. From the long-term 
standpoint, checks on purchasing habits are infrequently 
made because of the labor and expense involved. When 
such material becomes available it is used in place of 
out-of-date material, but its introduction naturally re- 
quires a revision. Indexes which appear on a monthly 
basis inevitably suffer from a time lag in obtaining 
adequate price reports. Periodic revisions permit the 
inclusion of data which would be lost if such revisions 
were not made. 

These and many other problems become magnified 
as the geographical scope of an index is narrowed. City 
indexes require constant reviews of purchasing habits 
and price reports to test adequacy and reliability. Many 
desirable adjustments do not reveal themselves until 
all available material has been assembled, studied in 
retrospect, and cross-checked with similar data for other 
localities. 

UsEFULNESS 


THE CONFERENCE Boarn has had long experience in 
the field of cost of living studies and has good reason 
to believe that the indexes for seventy cities and for the 
United States which it publishes each month are repre- 
sentative measures of the general trend or movement 
of the cost of living in these localities. It does not 
expect that each point of each index shall be considered 
the final and absolute measure of the level of the cost 
of living in relation to the base period of that index. The 
indexes must be changed as conditions warrant and if 
such changes were not made THE CoNFERENCE Boarp 
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would be singularly remiss in its duties as a scientific 
research organization. The revised indexes currently 
being presented mark the first major change made in 
them since they were first presented in February, 1940. 
Between February, 1940, and the present, infrequent 
minor changes have been made and similar changes will 
be made in the future when they are warranted, 


INDEXES IN LaBpor ConTRACTS 


Previous issues of The Conference Board Management 
Record have carried articles discussing and summarizing 
wage adjustments based upon cost of living changes.! 
These articles were intended as summaries of existing 
practices and were not intended as recommendation 
of procedures. 


Since cost of living indexes may be considered to be 
reasonable measures of trends in such costs, it would 
seem that periodic adjustments of wages in line with 
cost of living changes would be superior to monthly 
adjustments. For example, such adjustments might be 
made every six months or after the cost of living index 
had risen 5% or 10%. In any event, whether the 
adjustments are made monthly or at more infrequent 
intervals they should always be made on the basis of 
percentage changes in a cost of living index and not on 
the basis of point changes. The indexes are measures 
of change and should be used as such. 


Since they are measures of change and are subject to 
revision, wage adjustments should not be made on the 
basis of deviations from a fixed point in the index 
number series. Such procedure assigns a finality to a 
particular point which it should not bear and leads to 
confusion and complications when a revision of a cost 
of living index revises the level of the selected focal point. 


At the present time, automatic cost of living wage 
adjustments fall within the scope of the government’s 
efforts to control prices and wages. 


Errect oF WAGE STABILIZATION ORDER 


Recently the significance of so-called “escalator” wage 
clauses in union contracts has diminished because of 
government attempts to bring about wage stabilization. 
By an act of Congress approved October 2, 1942,” amend- 
ing the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, the 
President was “authorized and directed to issue a gen- 
eral order stabilizing prices, wages and salaries, affecting 
the cost of living; and, exeept as otherwise provided in 
this Act, such stabilization was so far as practicable to 

1 Automatic Cost of Living Adjustment of Wages,” The Conference 
Board Management Record, November, 1941, p. 138. “Cost of Living 
Adjustments—Supplementary Report,” The Conference Board Man- 


agement Record, December, 1941, p. 154. “Automatic Cost of Living 
Adjustments, January, 1942,” The Conference Board Management 


Record, February, 1942, p. 45. 
2Public Law 729, 77th Congress. 


be on the basis of the levels which existed on September 
15, 1942.” 

In Executive Order 9250, issued to give effect to the 
legislation calling for stabilization, the President desig- 
nated the National War Labor Board as the body to 
have jurisdiction over the regulation of wages. He 
further directed in Title II, Section 2 of this order that 
“The National War Labor Board shall not approve any 
increase in the wage rates prevailing on September 15, 
1942, unless such increase is necessary to correct malad- 
justments or inequalities, to eliminate substandards of 
living, to correct gross inequities, or to aid in the effec- 
tive prosecution of the war.” 

The War Labor Board soon made it clear that, in the 
absence of any of the special circumstances enumerated 
above, it would apply to any petition for an increase in 
wage rates what has come to be known as its “Little 
Steel” formula—that if wage rates had been increased 
by 15% since January 1, 1941, (the amount of the 
increase in the United States Department of Labor cost 
of living. index number between January, 1941, and 
May, 1942) they would be deemed to have increased 
sufficiently to maintain adequate purchasing power. 

It was inevitable that this principle should come into 
conflict with the operation of escalator clauses in union 
contracts. This occurred first in the case of the Pyrites 
Company Inc. of Wilmington, Delaware, decided No- 
vember 26, 1942. Wage increases in this company had 
already raised the general level of wage rates 19% since 
January, 1941, but by the terms of the company’s con- 
tract with a local of the International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers, CIO, another increase was 
imminent and approval of the change was sought from 
the War Labor Board. By unanimous vote the Board 
disapproved the increase, the opinion being written by 
Vice Chairman George W. Taylor. 

Dr. Taylor’s opinion pointed out that employees of 
the company had already received wage increases in 
excess of the stipulated 15% and under the stabilization 
program they had no proper claim for further advances 
in wage rates as a cost of living adjustment. He said 
further, “‘Nor can the escalator clause of the agreement 
between these parties serve to provide an additional cost 
of living adjustment in wages which is incompatible 
with the national stabilization program.” 

In concluding his opinion, Dr. Taylor summed up the 
position of the War Labor Board in the following words: 


In acting upon this case, the Board has determined that 
so-called escalator clauses in labor agreements cannot be 
permitted to operate if they result in general wage in- 
creases, as cost-of-living adjustments, which would be 
incompatible with the wage stabilization program of the 
Board. It is emphasized, however, that the employees in- 
volved in the case had previously received general wage 
increases totaling 19% over their January, 1941, rates and 
were entitled to no further cost-of-living adjustment. In 
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correcting maladjustments, the Board has announced 
that it will consider requests for general wage increases in 
straight time rates up to 15% above the level prevailing 
on January 1, 1941. The determination in the present 
case cannot be interpreted, therefore, as entirely preclud- 
ing the operation of escalator clauses; it does, however, 
hold that under the present policy of the National War 
Labor Board such clauses will be given effect to the 
extent that they provide straight time rates not more 
than 15% above the January 1, 1941, rates. 


It is obvious that under this policy, escalator clauses 
can operate only within the area of wage increases 
allowed by the War Labor Board, notwithstanding the 
fact that they have been made parts of contracts be- 
tween employers and labor organizations. They have, 
therefore, ceased to provide an automatic method of 
making wage adjustments and of taking out of the realm 
of conflict this most controversial of labor relations 
problems. 


The 48-Hour Week 


N FEBRUARY 9, President Roosevelt issued an 
Executive Order establishing a minimum wartime 

work week of 48 hours for 32 labor-shortage areas. 
Section 1 of the order states that, “for the duration of 
the war, no plant, factory, or other place of employment 
shall be deemed to be making the most effective utiliza- 
tion of its manpower if the minimum work week therein 
is less than 48 hours per week.” Section 5 states in 
effect that the order does not conflict with such laws as 
the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Walsh-Healey Act. 


The main purpose of the order is to make available 
more manpower and to that end it applies to all forms 
of employment in the areas involved. In instances 
where employers do not initiate a 48-hour week by 
March $1, 1943, the cases will be reviewed for proper 
adjustment by the War Manpower Commission repre- 
sentative in that area. 


Shortly after the President’s order was issued, the 
Office of War Information issued on behalf of the WMC 
a set of questions and answers that are typical of those 
being raised by many employers. The following are 
selected from a group of twenty-six questions: 


Q: How much additional productive power 1s made 
available by this order? 


A: No statistics are available. It has been estimated 
that if the 48-hour week were in effect in all industries 
and areas where it would result in maximum use of labor 
it would add the equivalent of 1,000,000 men to the 
labor force. 


Q: When is the order effective ? 


A: The President’s order is effective immediately in 
the 32 areas designated by WMC Chairman McNutt, 
and workers should be paid overtime rates as overtime is 
instituted. However, the War Manpower Commission 
has announced that employers have until March 31 to 
bring their work week up to 48 hours or to report how 
nuch longer it will take them to do so in these critical 
areas. 


Q: With whom should local plant, union, and em- 
ployer problems, created by the order, be taken up? 


A: With area or regional officials of the War Man- 
power Commission. The WMC intends to decentralize 
administration of the order as much as possible, leaving 
decisions in the hands of local WMC officials and their 
management-labor committees. 


Q: Should firms in other areas try to go on the 48-hour 
week ? 


A: Yes, if by doing so they can reduce their labor 
requirements and not have to discharge workers now on 
their payrolls. Most war plants in all areas are expanding 
their work weeks so as to utilize available labor better. 
Nonwar plants would be well advised to plan similar 
action, in view of the drain of their workers into the 
armed forces and into war industries. 


Q: Should. a store or office now working employees 
less than 48 hours go up to 48 hours at once ? 


A: Yes, but only if going to 48 hours would result in 
more effective use of employees, or if it would avert em- 
ployment of additional employees. However, the purpose 
of the order is-to release workers for war and essential 
jobs. Mere increase of hours that will not result in this 
was not intended. 


Q: Who is putting the order into effect, and enforcing 
it ? 

A: The War Manpower Commission was directed by 
the President to interpret and apply the order, and to 


permit longer or shorter work weeks if they will help win 
the war. 


SHIFT SCHEDULES 


When the United States entered the war, the Presi- 
dent issued an urgent appeal to all companies producing 
war materials to work around the clock 168 hours a 
week. In the spring of 1942 Taz ConreRENcE Boarp 
made a study of shift schedules in 185 companies and 
published its findings in Studies in Personnel Policy 
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No. 40, “Shift Practice in War Industry”. It was found 
that some companies had attained 3-shift operation 
7 days a week but it was also found that there were 
many difficulties involved in meeting a schedule of 
this type. 

The aircraft division of an automobile parts manufac- 
turer reported a 3-shift, 7-day-week schedule in which 
the following principles are involved: 


1. Each employee works seven consecutive days 
before having a day off. 


2. When the day off occurs on Saturday, the following 
day—Sunday—will also be a day off. 
3. Each employee gets a different day off every week. 


4. The factory operates 24 hours per day—7 days per 
week. 


Under this plan, a ‘“‘crew”’ consists of seven operators 
in the same department on the same shift. Six of the 
men in a crew constitute a standard working force who 
are always on duty at the same work station every day 
they work. The seventh man in a crew is known as a 
relief man and fills in at any operation as each of the 
six regular men take off their scheduled day or days. 

In a shift schedule of this kind, there is likely to be 
confusion on the part of employees as to their days off. 
The company solved this by giving each worker a card 
calendar with his days off circled. This schedule pro- 
vides an individual work week in excess of 50 hours. 

Many companies have found it not to their advantage 
to schedule three full shifts on Sunday. An aircraft 
company in California employing more than 30,000 
workers has a 3-shift schedule 6 days per week, as 
follows: 


LNGSST ELT ee ro nee 7 a.m.—3:30 p.m. 
SCONCES TL Repco ay 5 5 alana yee ah 4 p.m.—12:30 a.m. 
Ahird shiltes es coctes 5+. See eee ree 12:30 a.m.-7 a.m. 


Shifts are assigned on a permanent basis providing 
8 working hours on the first and second shifts and 644 
working hours on the third shift. Eating time is 4 
hour on the first and second shifts and 14 hour on the 
third shift. The third shift employees are given 8 hours’ 
pay for 614 hours’ work and are also paid for the 
\4 hour eating time. 

Another aircraft plant in California working on a 
3-shift basis has the following arrangement: 


h of Time f Eating Ti Working 
Shift sr ift ReGage Paid Fue? Time 
Birstet 29) 50e one 84 hrs. 1 hr. No 8 
Second. ....8% hrs. Y hr. No 8 
PDhirdoeee. ey cee MTS 1 hr. No 6% 


In this plant workers on the first and second shifts 
work 6 days per week, totaling 48 hours, and the workers 
on the third shift are provided with enough overtime to 
bring their average up to 48 hours. 

An aircraft plant in the East has operated on a 2-shift 
basis for more than two years and has found that this 


arrangement results in certain advantages over the 
3-shift arrangement. Most workers in the plant are 
employed 58 hours per week, working 10 hours per day 
from Monday to Friday and 8 hours on Saturday. 
Sunday is used as a period for clearing up bottlenecks in 
production and performing maintenance. The first shift 
begins at 8 A.M., the second at 6:30 P.M. With two 
¥ hour lunch periods and a shift-change period of %4 
hour added to the 20 hours elapsed time for the two 
working periods, there is a shut-down period of 24% 
hours, during which maintenance operations may be 
carried on. 


A plant manufacturing bearings employs about 5,000 
workers on a permanent shift assignment basis so that 
the employees work either 48 or 56 hours per week. 
Sunday is a full-schedule day in most cases. The shift 
schedule of this plant, covering a six-week cycle, is 
shown in the accompanying chart. 


A 3-Suirt SCHEDULE FoR A 48-HouR AND 
56-Hour Work WEEK 


SWEEPS SCNLDULE WE /2 
eee 


fe ed Pee ae me ost | eed 
rs 


THU EAC TONY (8 SMUT DOWN B MES EVER) Zu WEE 


AVECASE WEEK FA 40" WOURI PER MAN 


DovUBLE-TIME REVERSAL 


There has been considerable confusion in connection 
with Executive Order No. 9240 on the question of 
whether double-time compensation must be paid on the 
seventh consecutive day worked or on the seventh day 
of work occurring within a given work week. 
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The Secretary of Labor’s first interpretation, dated 
September 25, 1942, ruled that ‘when work is actually 
performed on any seven consecutive days, double time 
must be paid for the work on the seventh day, unless by 
agreement the employer and employees have arranged 
a mutually satisfactory work schedule which affords a 
a day of rest in each regular work week.” 

On January 26, 1943, the Secretary of Labor reversed 
the previous ruling by stating that “after this date 
double time for the seventh consecutive day of work 
may be paid only where all seven days fall in the same 
work week.” 

The Secretary’s new ruling also states that “this will 
permit, without penalty payment, the use of various 
work schedules which facilitate maximum production 
and still afford proper days of rest. It will, however, by 
the requirement of double time, discourage work sched- 
ules which do not allow a day of rest each week and 
thereby impair health and efficiency and maximum 
production.” 


OVERTIME Pay FOR SUPERVISORS 


It is stated in Studies in Personnel Policy No. 30, 
“Foreman Compensation,” that “closer attention than 
was formerly considered necessary is being given today 
to the differential, or margin, between the foreman’s 
income and that of his subordinates.” In spite of this 
greater attention, many foremen are underpaid at pres- 
ent in relation to the workers under their direction and 
the problem seems likely to become more serious with 
the advent of the official 48-hour minimum work week. 

Several months ago an industrial consultant turned 
over to THe CONFERENCE Boarp the results of a survey 
on this subject covering thirty-eight representative man- 
ufacturing companies. . 

One-half of these companies had made special pro- 
vision for paying supervisors and other employees 
exempt under the Wage-Hour Law for their scheduled 
overtime. Some typical arrangements follow: 


Company No. 1—Food Products 


Exempt salaried employees are paid time-and-a-half 
after 40 hours a week if they earn less than $200 a month. 


No provision has been made for compensating exempt 
supervisors and other exempt salaried employees earning 
in excess of $200 a month when they work more than 40 
hours a week. Every effort is being made, however, to 
assure that their salary level is high enough so that earn- 
ings of subordinates, when overtime is involved, will not 
exceed that of the supervisors. 


Company No. 2—Electrical Products 

Exempt employees earning more than $50 a week are 
paid time-and-a-half on the first $50 of their salary for 
scheduled and controlled overtime. 


Company No. 3—Automobiles 

All exempt salaried employees receiving less than $350 
per month who are on a scheduled extended work week 
in excess of 40 hours are paid time-and-a-half as an ex- 
tended work week salary premium for the scheduled time 
beyond 40 hours. 

All exempt salaried employees receiving from $350 to 
$625 per month who work extended periods in excess in 
40 hours a week are paid a salary premium in such 
amount that will bring salaries in this group on an 
equitable basis with those in the lower groups. 


Company No. 4—Rubber Tires and Tubes 

Exempt salaried employees earning up to $350 a 
month are paid straight time for all pre-scheduled hours 
in excess of 8 hours a day or 40 hours a week. Employees 
earning from $351 to $499 a month are paid 244% of 
their monthly salary for each 8 hours a day they may be 
scheduled to work beyond the regular 40-hour week. 


Company No. 5—Shoes 

At the end of 1941, an “‘adjustment check” was paid 
to each exempt employee who had worked overtime 
during the year. The size of this check depended partly 
on the amount of overtime work. It is expected that a 
similar practice will prevail this year. 


Company No. 6—Automobiles 


Exempt supervisors and other exempt salaried em- 
ployees now on a six-day week have received additional 
compensation at the rate of approximately 20% of their 
former salary. 


E. S. Hornine 
Management Research Division 
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Standards for Selecting Foremen and Supervisors 


| eneas THE past several months repeated warn- 
ings have emanated-from Washington that the 
shortage of male and female industrial workers would 
become increasingly acute and that all grades of 
employees would be affected including skilled, techni- 
cal, supervisory, and even executive. All too rapidly 
events have proved that these predictions were true. 
While today it appears to many hard-pressed executives 
that they have already scraped the bottom of the barrel 
of labor supply, it is evident that tomorrow, and the day 
after tomorrow, the need will be greater and the barrel 
will appear even more empty. 

In a highly coordinated system of production which 
relies for its effectiveness on the teamwork of all grades 
of workers, it is both impossible and undesirable to 
elevate one group above any other in importance. Work- 
ers in each grade of skill make their own valuable and 
essential contribution. However, executives recognize 
that the importance of the contribution of foremen and 
supervisors cannot be overestimated. 

Until recently numerous comments have been made 
that the quality of supervision during the preceding 
two years was better than that during prewar years. 
The reason given was that the recognition of the stag- 
gering job which confronted industry had forced man- 
agement to devote greater time and attention to the 
training of foremen and supervisors. Now, however, 
large numbers of these foremen are either no longer 
available or soon will be called into military service. 
It seems to be generally accepted that future foremen, 
with but few exceptions, will be chosen from the ranks. 
Faced with the prospect of limited selection, personnel 
executives are struggling with the question, ‘““To what 
extent will we be forced to lower our standards in 
selecting foremen and supervisors ?” 

Because the manpower problem in Great Britain be- 
came acute considerably earlier than in the United 
States, it may be heartening for personnel men in this 
country to know that Great Britain is advocating stand- 
ards for selecting foremen that will insure the continued 
effectiveness of this vital group. 

The November, 1942, issue of the Production and 
Engineering Bulletin, issued by the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service and the Ministry of Production, 
contains a forthright article, “Choosing Prospective 
Foremen.”’ In spite of the dire shortage of trained super- 
visory material in Great Britain, the following person- 
ality traits are advocated as basic qualifications of a 
prospective foreman: 

1. Applies himself to his work to an unusual degree. 
Perseveres in the face of obstacles. 
2. Is dependable. Keeps promises. 


3. Is willing to accept responsibility. (This includes 
willingness to admit his own errors.) 

4. Has initiative and independence. Does his own 
thinking. 

5. Is systematic and orderly. 

6. Is sincerely interested in other people (their atti- 
tudes, satisfactions and progress), but is not senti- 
mental or inquisitive. Respects the personalities, 
views, and rights of others. Safeguards any confi- 
dences given him. Can talk with others and answer 
their questions. 

7. Cooperates well. Is not unduly self-centered. 

8. Is interested in fair play and a “square deal” for 
others, as well as for himself. 

9. Is frank yet tactful. 

10. Exercises self-control. Has poise, maturity, and sta- 
bility. 

11. Is decisive, but not bigoted. Is willing to change a 
decision if he discovers sound reasons for the change. 

12. Is able to adapt his views and methods to changed 
conditions. Is progressive and interested in improve- 
ments. 

13. Is resourceful in emergency. 

14. Exercises foresight in his work. 

15. Reacts well to managerial criticism. Can view himself 
and his work objectively. 


In connection with these qualities ‘the executives of 
the engineering firms whose experience is pooled in the 


A Form SuGGESTED For USE IN BRITAIN 


SPECIMEN FORM for rating candidate’s PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS. 


Candidate. A ST yer 


QUALIFICATION NEEDED 


H 
| Position... Maintenance Foreman ..... Date...._Nov. 742. 
| Health .. 


Technical knowledge and skill 


Application and perseverance 


Dependability . . 


Acceptance of responsibility .. 
Initiative 


Orderliness 


Interest in people 


Willingness to co-operate .. 
Pi Md a a a a SS 
(For personality traits: the candidate is graded as deficient, adequate, or superior. The 
columns are divided, so.that the check mark regarding any quality can be ticked at any 
position on the horizontal line to indicate the degree to which the person is thought adequate 
for the post in that respect.) . i 


above list point out that poise and stability of character 
are to be expected only in persons who have reached 
an age of maturity. In selecting prospective foremen 
they therefore prefer men in their thirties or over.” 
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It is further suggested that because collective judg- 
ment tends to be less biased than individual judgment, 
the qualifications of candidates should always be 
reviewed by several persons in conference. As a pre- 
liminary to these conferences the following routine for 
initial selection of foremen is suggested: 

1. Each applicant should be interviewed and graded by 
at least three executives (usually his foreman, per- 
sonnel officer and superintendent). 

2. Mental test and physical examination. 

3. Study of man’s record. 

4. Conference reviews data and nominates best candi- 
date. 


In regard to the interviewing and grading procedure 


mention is also made of the advisability of obtaining the 
assistance of time-study men and industrial engineers. 
It is pointed out that “such staff men can mention 
employees who have learned new methods readily and 
who can cooperate in development work; and can aid 
in judging intelligence, adaptability, and the person- 
ality traits of candidates.” 

In an attempt to achieve greater effectiveness in 
judging the candidates and in selecting those best quali- 
fied, a method of rating has been developed the form of 
which is reproduced below. 


S. Avery RAavBE 
Management Research Division 


Dismissal Compensation for the Postwar Period 


S THE TIDE of war has turned in favor of the 
United Nations, attention has been directed in- 
creasingly to the possible effects of peace upon our 
economy. Many are of the opinion that the longer the 
war continues the greater will be the dislocations in our 
economy and unless definite steps are taken unemploy- 
ment will be a very serious problem after the war. 
Durable goods industries have been expanded far be- 
yond former peacetime requirements; many consumer 
goods companies have been converted to war produc- 
tion, and others may be forced out of business because 
they cannot obtain needed materials. 

The problem of unemployment caused by the closing 
down of war plants will be aggravated by returning 
soldiers unless, as has been advocated, members of the 
armed forces are demobilized as jobs are made available 
for them. Estimates of postwar unemployment run as 
high as fifteen or sixteen million persons. 

Many measures have been advocated to ward off 
disastrous effects of the inevitable period of readjust- 
ment after the war. Enforced savings, enlargement of 
the social security program and compulsory sale of war 
bonds are among the remedies proposed to provide 
war workers with a reserve to tide them over the trying 
period to come. It has been suggested that industry 
put aside a portion of its wartime profits to be dis- 
tributed to workers let out at the end of the war. 

The idea underlying the postwar dismissal compensa- 
tion programs which have been advocated by some 
executives is not new. During the Twenties when tech- 
nological unemployment and prejudice against hiring 
workers over forty were being widely discussed, several 
well known companies gave dismissal compensation to 
their older employees whose jobs were abolished because 
of technological advances. The Thirties witnessed a 
further extension and development of these plans, as the 
rapidly declining volume of business forced many con- 


cerns to lay off workers of long service indefinitely or 
discharge them permanently. 

Tue CONFERENCE Boarp has recently completed a 
study of experience with dismissal compensation during 
the past ten years—a period marked by wide-scale un- 
employment, partial business recovery, and finally a 
serious scarcity of skilled labor when the United States 
entered the war.! The features of present dismissal 
compensation plans and experience with them may be 
of some assistance to the company contemplating the 
adoption of a postwar program of dismissal compen- 
sation. 


DEFINITION 


Dismissal compensation is a payment over and above 
wages or salary actually earned and is given under cer- 
tain circumstances to employees whose connection with 
the company is severed at the instance of the manage- 
ment. It is usually paid for breaking the employment 
relationship; consequently under most plans an indi- 
vidual need not remain unemployed to continue to 
recelve payments. 

Two general principles have been followed in deter- 
mining the amount of dismissal compensation. One 
method provides for a small termination allowance of 
one or two weeks’ pay given in lieu of advance notice. 
This method is the older and is fairly prevalent in 
handling dismissals of clerical workers. Under the other 
method, the amount of compensation bears some rela- 
tionship to the number of years of service. The grad- 
uated payment type is considered the true dismissal 
compensation plan, and this discussion is confined to 
its characteristics. 

Graduated dismissal compensation plans are not in 
common usage. After extensive research THe ConFER- 


‘Conference Board Reports, Studies in Personnel Policy No. 50, 
“Dismissal Compensation.” 
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ENCE Boarp found only 104 active and 8 discontinued 
plans of this nature. These plans appear most frequently 
in banks, insurance companies, and concerns such as 
mercantile establishments and public utilities, whose 
employees come in frequent contact with the public. 
Employment in these 122 companies is approximately 
1,232,000 persons. 


Mortves ror ADOPTION 


Companies have been actuated by both humanitarian 
and practical motives in adopting dismissal compensa- 
tion plans. The motive most frequently mentioned by 
reporting companies is the desire of the management to 
lessen the economic strain during the time that the 
former employee is seeking work. The managements in 
these companies also believe that the performance of 
satisfactory service over a period of years implies a 
permanence of relationship which, if it is broken, entitles 
the employee to some consideration beyond the pay- 
ment of wages due. This compensation is also given to 
reward employees for their loyalty and long service and 
to compensate older workers for the loss of their valu- 
able seniority rights and other company privileges. 

The company expects to derive some benefits from 
the large expenditures required to finance these pay- 
ments. By its fair treatment of employees whom it is 
forced to discharge, employee morale may be strength- 
ened and community good will increased. Also super- 
visors may be more disposed to recommend the discharge 
of surplus or inefficient employees who might otherwise 
be carried on the payroll indefinitely. 


FEATURES OF PLAN 


The liberality of graduated dismissal compensation 
plans is determined by the amount of money which the 
company cap afford and is willing to pay. Plans are 
usually tailor-made to fit the needs and finances of the 
individual company. Obviously a company in a sea- 
sonal industry with widely fluctuating employment can 
pot afford as liberal allowances as a compary in a stabil- 
ized industry with few discharges. 


Determination of Allowance 


There are two major factors determining the amount 
of compensation—(1) ‘the employee’s income and (2) 
his years of service. These two determinants are com- 
bined in many different ways. In general, however, 
these allowances are computed by one of three different 
methods. 

Under the first method, dismissal compensation is 
computed by multiplying some unit of the employee’s 
income by his years of service. The earliest plans pro- 
vided for an allowance equivalent to one week’s pay 
for each year of service, and over two-thirds of the 
present policies follow this general policy, with varia- 
tions to meet the needs of a particular company. The 


chief advantage of such a plan is that the method is 
readily understood by both the supervisors and wage 
earners, and the allowance is easily computed. 

While the most prevalent policy under this first 
method is to give a week’s pay for each year of service, 
there are many variations. Approximately 45% of the 
plans in this classification put a ceiling upon the number 
of weeks’ pay an employee may receive. The maximum 
ranges from four weeks’ income to a year’s pay. A siz- 
able proportion of plans in this group gives additional 
weight to length of service or age to provide a larger 
allowance for older employees. 

The second method of computing dismissal compen- 
sation is to establish years-of-service groupings. All 
within a given group receive dismissal compensation 
calculated by a uniform formula. For example, a repre- 
sentative plan provides two weeks’ pay for two but less 
than four years’ service; three weeks’ pay for four but 
less than six years’ service; four weeks’ pay for six or 
more years’ service. 

An eighth of the graduated plans studied belong in 
this second classification but they lack uniformity as to 
the maximum number of weeks’ earnings and the length 
of time required to reach the maximum. The majority of 
plans provide for a maximum of three or four weeks’ pay. 

This method of computing dismissal compensation 
possesses the advantage of being easily understood and 
calculated, but it may result in inequality of treatment 
if the service steps are too broad. For this reason, 
possibly, the majority of plans in this classification 
graduate compensation according to one or two years’ 
service groupings rather than in five- or ten-year Jumps. 

The third method of computing dismissal compensa- 
tion is based on a mathematical formula to give added 
weight to age or service. Five companies included have 
made use of such formulas. The best known of this type 
is the plan of a petroleum refinmg company whose 
dismissal compensation payments are based on the fol- 
lowing formula: 


A 
(4): x (Service)? 


plus 2= Number of weeks at full pay. 
8 Maximum,1 year’s pay 

Wide variation in the methods of computing dismissal 
compensation is to be expected, first, because these 
plans are fairly new and have not as yet become stand- 
ardized as other compapry benefit plans with longer 
history; second, because the cost of a particular plan 
will be far greater in a seasonal industry with high labor 
costs than in a stabilized industry with low labor costs. 
Each company must take many factors into account in 
formulating a dismissal compensation program to make 
sure that it does not impose too heavy a financial burden. 


Causes for Which Compensation is Given 


Graduated dismissal compensation is ordinarily given 
only if the employment relations are permanently sev- 
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ered. It is granted primarily for discharge owing to 
reasons beyond the individual’s control. It is not given 
for voluntary resignations. 

Inefficiency is included among the causes for which 
dismissal compensation is given in approximately half 
of the graduated plans analyzed. Cases of gross ineffi- 
ciency are not ordinarily eligible for dismissal compen- 
sation; such cases are usually eliminated before the 
employee becomes eligible under the length-of-service 
requirements. Rather, these benefits are granted to 
long-standing borderline cases where the employee has 
conscientioully tried but has been unable to measure 
up to the normal standards of performance, or is unable 
to adapt himself to changes in job requirements and 
work environment. Some companies provide that if 
inefficiency is the cause of discharge the employee 
receives less than the full scale of benefits. 


Eligibility Requirements 

Clerical employees formerly enjoyed privileges denied 
to wage earners and it is significant that two-thirds of 
the graduated plans analyzed treat wage earners and 
clerical employees alike. 

In determining the company policy regarding the 
payment of dismissal compensation, the management is 
faced with the problem of whether it is better to give 
the money available exclusively to employees of long 
service, or whether all regular employees should be 
eligible, with a conséquent reduction in the amount 
each might receive. 

Some authorities believe that employee morale is 
improved if all regular employees are included in the 
plan. Nearly 75% of the plans studied require a service 
record of one year or less, while a tenth confine partici- 
pation to longer-service employees by requiring a mini- 
mum service record of five years or more. 


Method of Paying Allowance 


Dismissal compensation under graduated plans may 
be paid either in a lump sum or in instalments. The most 
obvious advantage of a lump sum payment is that the 
employee’s connection with the company is definitely 
broken. So long as the worker is receiving compensation 
from the company he may cling to the hope that he will 
be recalled. From the worker’s standpoint also, a lump 
sum payment might be more advantageous because it 
may enable him to reestablish himself more satisfactorily. 

An argument against lump sum payments is that the 
possession of a fairly large sum of money may tempt the 
employee to make foolish expenditures and that by 
making the fund available to him in instalments, the 
money will be conserved for the purpose for which it was 
intended. There seems a tendency to make the method 
of payment more flexible. The company may favor one 
method or the other, but the way is left open to adjust 
the distribution of funds to individual circumstances. 


Discretionary Nature of Plans 


In many companies the dismissal compensation pro- 
gram is a statement of policy which is used as a guide 
by executives in computing individual allowances, but 
if the individual’s circumstances warrant, the executive 
may deviate from the announced policy. Fear of the 
ultimate cost of a dismissal compensation plan has 
also made companies hesitant to assume responsibility 
for future payments. 

Because of these underlying uncertainties, nearly two- 
thirds of the companies with formal graduated plans 


report that no announcements of the plan and its pro-’ 


visions have been made to employees. 


Financing Dismissal Compensation 


Most companies—80% of the total reporting—finance 
dismissal compensation on a pay-as-you-go basis. It is 
very difficult to determine actuarially the cost of dis- 
missal compensation, because of the many unpredict- 
able factors. A fifth of the companies, however, set 
aside reserves in good times to help finance payments 
during depressions when requests for these payments 
are at their peak. 


EXPERIENCE WITH PLANS 


The satisfaction of employers with dismissal compen- 
sation is evident from the extent to which this activity 
has been retained and even expanded during the past 
decade, marked though it was by a great depression and 
a second World War. Eight plans reported in the survey 
had been discontinued but only one was abandoned be- 
cause of dissatisfaction with its operation. 

According to the cooperating companies, the chief 
advantage derived from the dismissal compensation 
plan is its influence upon employee morale. With this 
visible proof of the company’s assumption of social 
responsibility for unneeded workers, the bond of rela- 
tionship between it and the employees has been further 
cemented, and necessary discharges are effected without 
weakening the general feeling of security and high 
morale in the remainder of the group. Another advan- 
tage mentioned is the beneficial influence of a dismissal 
compensation plan upon the community. 

One important advantage of the dismissal compensa- 
tion plan is its use in facilitating necessary adjustments 
in personnel and eliminating misfits. When no plan 
exists, long-term employees who can no longer measure 
up to standards of average performance are often re- 
tained on the payroll out of sympathy. 

The most serious objection to a dismissal compen- 
sation plan which provides worth-while benefits is the 
cost. In a time of normal business activity when the 
number of dismissals of long-service employees are few, 
the cost of these benefits is relatively unimportant and 
represents a very small fraction of total payrolls. Dur- 
ing depressions, however, when the company can least 
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afford so finance the payments under the plan, the calls 
on the fund reach the highest point. 

Data received on the cost of graduated benefit plans 
reveal that even under conditions of wide-spread pros- 
perity, substantial amounts may be paid out in these 
allowances. For the year 1941, forty-six companies with 
graduated payment plans distributed $895,301.28 to 
1,880 persons, or an average payment of $476 per 
employee. This average payment is not out of line with 
past experience; in a study made by Tur ConFERENCE 
Boarp in 1937, it was found that for a period of seven 
years, 1930 to 1936, the average graduated dismissal 
wage amounted to more than $400, and in 1931 ex- 
ceeded $500. 

It is obvious that a dismissal compensation plan 
which produces such large allowances might under ab- 
normal conditions prove very costly to a company forced 
to dismiss considerable numbers of long-service employ- 
ees. The potential cost of graduated plans is the most 
serious obstacle to their more widespread adoption. 
Probably for this reason, plans with liberal benefits are 
found in companies which are not subject to wide fluc- 
tuations in employment, in those whose labor costs are 
low, and in companies in a strong financial position. 


PostwaR PLANS 


While there has been considerable agitation for post- 
war dismissal compensation plans, THE CONFERENCE 
Boarp found only three concerns which were laying 
aside funds to provide payments to workers discharged 
at the end of the war. Many companies are opposed to 
the idea of a postwar dismissal wage plan in the belief 
that the job of postwar readjustment is beyond the 
powers of the individual company to handle alone; that 
the workers themselves should protect themselves by 
the purchase of war bonds and other savings from their 
present high earnings; or that the problem of postwar 
unemployment should be dealt with on a nation-wide 
basis. 

The Hartford Electric Steel Corporation of Hartford, 
Connecticut, on December 31, 1941, set up a separation 
wage trust agreement under which it is depositing into 
a trusteed fund portions of its earnings. All employees 
earning up to $5,000 per year are eligible to participate 
in the benefits after a probationary period of three 
months. The fund is to be used to maintain the em- 
ployee’s base wage at a constant level. When the 
employee works part-time or is laid off, he receives from 
the fund a supplemental amount which, together with 
any income he may get, will bring his weekly income up 
to his base rate multiplied by forty hours. The maxi- 
mum amount which an employee may receive from the 
fund may not exceed fifty-two times his base weekly 
wages. If the funds in the trust are insufficient to meet 


all demands in full, the available funds are to be pro- 
rated among the eligible employees. 

On February 11, 1942, the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company created a special separation 
reserve fund to assist employees who will be laid off 
during the transitional period from emergency war pro- 
duction to normal operation. It is contributing an 
amount equivalent to 0.5% of its payroll each month 
to this fund. 

Another company is setting aside in a special fund an 
amount equal to 10% of the wages of over-age employees 
who have been hired to take the places of men called 
into military service. The company plans to pay out 
this fund in additional dismissal compensation when 
these older workers are discharged at the end of the war. 

In December, 1942, the Freeport Sulphur Company 
created a special reserve of $200,000 to help insure post- 
war jobs for its employees in uniform and to help 
meet postwar uncertainties. In a statement to em- 
ployees in the armed forces, the president of the 
company said: 


The Freeport management looks forward to an ex- 
panding period of constructive service after the war, but 
there will inevitably be a period of readjustment when 
the men from the armed services are being absorbed into 
private industry. Just as soon as our employees are re- 
leased from the service and once again want to work for 
us, we want to have their old jobs or comparable ones 
waiting for them. It may be that our business will have 
declined at that time and our profits have diminished; 
for that reason we are setting up a reserve now to take 
care of this problem so as to make sure just as far as we 
possible can that we shall have the resources to provide 
reemployment for our men. 


DISMISSAL COMPENSATION AND TAXES 


There has been some confusion as to whether dismis- 
sal compensation payments made by the employer can 
be deducted from taxable income under the 1942 Inter- 
nal Revenue Code. From a letter received from the 
General Counsel of the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment, it seems clear that if the dismissal payments are 
made on a pay-as-you-go basis from current income, 
the employer is entitled to a deduction in the year in 
which this payment is made, provided the compensation 
is “reasonable”. If the funds are deposited in a reserve 
or trusteed fund, the amounts so set aside are deductible 
from taxable income only under very restricted condi- 
tions, which are outlined in THE CONFERENCE Boarp’s 
study, ‘Dismissal Compensation”, which forms the 
basis of this supplementary article. 


F. Beatrice BROWER 
Management Research Division 
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Comments on Management Problems 


A POLL OF THE VIEWS OF EXECUTIVES OF REPRESENTATIVE COMPANIES 
ON MATTERS OF TIMELY INTEREST 


POINT 1. Is the reason for so-called wage and salary 
stabilization understood by most workers and accepted 
by them as desirable under the circumstances, or is 
resentment against inability to secure what may be 
considered just increases in rates being reflected in less 
effort, greater absenteeism and generally lowered 
morale? 


Employers who believe that the reason for salary and 
wage stabilization is not understood by employees 
somewhat outnumber those who believe that there is 
understanding. However, even when the reason is 
understood, employees in most cases are not in sym- 
pathy with what the government is trying to do and 
feel that they are being deprived of justly earned in- 
creases in compensation. The estimated effect on morale 
varies widely, some feeling that stabilization is accepted 
as a necessary evil and therefore does not rouse resent- 
ment while others trace to stabilization increased 
absenteeism and loss of employees who think they can 
get higher rates elsewhere. Individual company points 
of view are revelead by the following quotations: 


I do not think that the wage and salary stabilization 
is at all understood by most employees. Further, I do 
not think that they want to understand it because it is 
the goal of all employees, particularly of those who 
belong to international unions, to strive for more wages 
constantly. At the present time the War Labor Board 
does not seem to have done a very great deal to retard 
the demand for wages increases, and, the “Little Steel’’ 
formula notwithstanding, I think that we are likely to 
see a further general increase within the fairly near future. 

I think employees as a group are desirous of more 
money, as are most people, and because the “cost of 
living” is constantly increasing I think we may expect 
several increase demands as a consequence. I think, too, 
that employees as a whole feel companies are making 
exorbitant profits and that the burden of paying for the 
war should necessarily rest upon corporations rather than 
individuals. It seems to me, therefore, that increases in 
cost of living, Victory taxes, income taxes, etc., are all 
expected to be borne, from the employees’ standpoint, 
by the company. 


From my limited contacts with workers, supervisors 
and manufacturing executives, I am quite inclined to 
believe that the worker does not think that wage and 
salary stabilization is “real” because the newspapers 
carry information as to increases that are being granted 
and the unions carry the message to the men that wages 
are not frozen since increases can be granted with War 
Labor Board approval. We feel that quite a few men 


are shifting jobs because they feel that their rated pay in 
the specific job at which they are working is fixed, but 
they can go to another company and pass themselves 
along as better workmen for some higher classification. 
Incidentally, our experience has been that the war plants 
that are new—that is, the ones that sprang up since the 
war began—are paying much higher wages and salaries 
than the old-established industries, so that many men 
are gravitating to the newer industries. 


From my observation I am convinced that workers do 
understand the reasons for wage and salary stabilization 
and accept it. as reasonable under the circumstances. 
However, there is always the aggressive minority who, 
although they understand the reasons, can always find 
some plausible excuse for creating doubt and suspicion. 
They can create discontent among other workers. My 
own impression is that most workers are accepting this 
situation gracefully and are sold on the idea that it is a 
necessity under the circumstances. 

I have noticed nothing that I could call resentment 
being reflected in less effort as a result of inability to 
secure what may be considered just increases in rates. 

Absenteeism is a problem, but I do not think the cause 
for it can be traced to the question under discussion. 


Employees do not understand the reason for wage and 
salary stabilization and it is not accepted by them as 
desirable under war circumstances. They still believe the 
employer can obtain increases for them if he is so moved. 
They are being told by their union organizers and agi- 
tators that such increases can be obtained under the so- 
called “equalization clause.’ Morale is lower, but not 
seriously, and in the industries with which I am in con- 
tact this has not caused any increase of absenteeism. 


It has been our observation that workers find it hard 
to reconcile continued rising in the cost of living with 
wage stabilization. Also, the newspaper reports of the 
approval of the War Labor Board on a seemingly large 
number of cases lead to the conclusion that “our” 
company can grant increases indiscriminately. 


I am sure that most workers think they understand 
the reason for the so-called wage and salary stablization 
program, but I doubt that their understanding is as 
complete as it should be. This seems to be so because 
they raise no particular protest against its application 
to people other than themselves, but they resent it when 
it is used to explain why their wages or salaries cannot 
be increased. 

I can hardly believe that this will reflect itself in 
greater absenteeism or in a generally lowered morale. 
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I think high absentee rates are more often caused by 
too much money rather than too little or a failure to 
get more money. I think also a lowered morale would 
more likely come from a feeling that employees were 
being discriminated against either by the employer or 
the government, rather than from any action which 
would put them all in the same boat. 


POINT 2. The Conference Board has been gather- 
ing data regarding hours of training required for stand- 
ard jobs as called for by Manning Tables. Examination 
of the results reveals wide differences in the estimated 
number of hours required for most jobs which are 
described by different companies either exactly the 
same way or in very similar terms. Do you believe that 
these differences are due to different standards in com- 
panies and, if so, how can the War Manpower Commis- 
sion determine upon a standard training time for each 
job as a basis for granting deferments while replace- 
ments are being trained? 


The view strongly predominates that discrepancies 
between company statements of time required to train 
for particular jobs is owing chiefly to the fact that the 
jobs in question are not really similar. The job title 
may be the same, but the type of work required may 
differ greatly from one plant to another. Accordingly, 
for the simpler types of work the training time will 
necessarily be substantially less than for the more 
highly skilled types of work. Comments of a number 
of companies follow: 


The wide difference in the estimated number of hours 
required to train workers for standard jobs as called for 
by the Manning Tables is probably brought about by 
the lack of a proper job evaluation by the various com- 
panies. In the preparation of job evaluation some com- 
panies are prone to evaluate the man rather than the 
job. Job evaluation should cover general schooling, 
training period, manual skill, versatility, job knowledge, 
responsibility and working conditions. The War Man- 
power Commission is apparently relying on its diction- 
ary of occupational titles in arriving at an estimated 
training period for each job. Under actual conditions 
this will not hold true. As a point of illustration, a boring 
machine operator in one plant would not need nearly as 
much skill as an operator in another plant where the dif- 
ferential is in the quality of the work to be performed. 
Therefore, evaluating the time to train a boring machine 
operator as described in the dictionary of occupational 
titles would naturally be two different things, depending 
entirely upon the plant which was making the evaluation. 
It would seem to me that the War Manpower Commission 
would have to set up a range of standard training time, 
based on some highs and lows, and accept everyone’s 
statement of the training time required for a particular 
job if this training time fell within the range established 
for the job. 


This subject is complicated by great differences which 
exist in the methods of doing work as well as in the 


methods used in training in various companies producing 
similar products. Any move to eliminate these differences 
by setting up common standards of performance is likely 
to prove non-productive at the start owing to the fact 
that any such structure must be erected upon the basis 
of training plant managers and superintendents as well 
as foremen in more modern methods. In the meantime, 
it is quite necessary to get war production out. To ac- 
complish this and at the same time remove large num- 
bers of trained or partly trained men from industrial 
organizations for induction into the armed forces, is likely 
to prove an almost impossible task. We need more time 
to get our foremen and superintendents trained and 
develop satisfactory and adequate personnel staffs in 
some of the war plants. I doubt whether this can be 
accomplished in any practical way in less than six to 
nine months. 


We would suggest that job analysts of the War Man- 
power Commission pool results of their studies in war 
plants which they make in connection with the Manning 
Tables and publish data on training time, classified by 
USES occupational titles; then let employers bear the 
responsibility for justifying deviations. This would pro- 
vide a norm which personnel directors could use in eval- 
uating the reported training time of various jobs in their 
organizations. This might be useful, also, in spotting 
poor training methods. 


I can understand the wide differences in the estimated 
number of hours required for teaching most jobs which 
are similar in appearance. I think the difference arises 
more out of the teaching methods that are used than from 
the standards set up or the performance which is ex- 
pected of employees. 

I think the answer to the question of how can the War 
Manpower Commission determine upon a_ standard 
training time is found within the Commission itself in 
the “Training Within Industry” branch. It has the 
facilities for meeting almost any training problem faced 
by an employer. 


There is nothing strange in the fact that different 
companies have arrived at different training periods for 
what on the surface seem to be the same jobs. When the 
Manning Table project becomes more general, these dis- 
crepancies will compel the War Manpower Commission 
to investigate these wide differences in training periods. 
It is probably true that many companies have conscienti- 
ously stated that it takes a certain minimum number of 
months or years to train a worker for some job; but these 
same companies have in some instances, and in other 
cases will, revise their estimates downward when con- 
fronted with a thorough-going analysis. It would be in- 
teresting to see if these differences in training periods 
were as great when arrived at by a careful job evaluation. 
The War Manpower Commission might very well insist 
that all training periods be established as a result of a 
standard job evaluation plan, or, failing that, it would 
doubtless send inspectors into plants to verify or correct 
all training periods which seem to be out of line. 
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Types of work, exactness of workmanship, and, more 
important, the amount of repetition of the job, affect the 
time required for training. We build heavy special equip- 
ment—one, two, three or four machines alike. The 
operators of our key machine tools must be experienced 
mechanics able to read complicated drawings and with a 
knowledge of how to proceed with the job. On this kind 
of work the war would be over before we trained many 
men to operate 10 ft. planers, 20 ft. boring mills, etc. 

The War Manpower Commission would have to be 
composed of high-grade production men to even under- 
stand the problem. 

We recently were told by an attorney on the draft 
board that we could train a production manager for our 
gun plant in three months. It is that kind of ignorance 
which will probably gum up the Manpower Commission’s 
work. 


This problem has been under discussion in this area 
for some time. I think the differences are based upon two 
things—variability of the caliber of applicants for jobs 
from one company to another with changing labor mar- 
ket conditions and differences in the efficiency of training 
programs between companies. If the War Manpower 
Commission were to base its data regarding hours of 
training required on the experience of large companies 
with highly developed training programs, smaller com- 
panies would be definitely handicapped. On the other 
hand, WMC could use this as a means of forcing com- 
panies into its ‘Training Within Industry” program and 
other government-approved training methods. 


POINT 3. The following comment was received from 
an industrial executive in the Midwest: ‘‘We see indi- 
cations of a coming demand for greater recognition of 
colored workers, particularly in a supervisory capacity. 
This might be worked out in that some colored fore- 
men could be used without controversy, but the in- 
spiration of this movement appears to us to spring 
from the aspiration for social equality with the whites, 
which we are afraid may be carried to a point which 
could arouse a bad state of affairs. We wonder whether 
this problem has presented itself to members of 
THE CONFERENCE BOARD and, if so, how they plan to 
solve it.”’ We shall be glad to have your comments 
on this point. 


There was almost unanimous agreement that the 
problem of the colored worker has been badly misman- 
aged in this war period. A combination of politics, 
social uplifters and associations for the advancement 
of colored people, trying to overcome in a few months 
traditional distinctions, prejudices and customs, has 
brought about a chaotic situation which cannot easily 
be straightened out and from which both white and 
colored people are suffering. Executives were not 
optimistic about the probability of reaching a satisfac- 
tory solution in the near future. Some of the comments 
include the following: 


Our experience has been and our investigation has led 
us to believe that the colored people have little or no 
aspirations for social equality with whites. In fact, we 
do not believe the better class of negro would make use of 
it if it did exist. Their entire ambition seems to be to get 
equality in economic opportunity. In short, their am- 
bition is a very reasonable and laudable one, of having 
the same opportunity for economic security that is given 
to the white people of the country. 


The problem mentioned in this case has not been of 
any significance to us. We employ colored labor in our 
steel mills when and where they are needed and there 
has been no discrimination against them. It is true, how- 
ever, that certain jobs are by tradition necessarily per- 
formed by white labor, but the exigencies of the situation 
are making it necessary for us to abandon tradition and 
utilize whatever labor we can get. 

As a matter of policy, we do not have colored super- 
visors, and should it be necessary to promote colored 
labor to such positions I think it would be our intention 
to have them supervise only employees of their own race. 
I do not think that the developments of the war needs 
are likely to make it necessary for us to change this policy. 


For years probably 20% of the shop workers we have 
employed have been colored. We are running into the 
problem that the prosperity of the wartime pay is mak- 
ing a good many of them shiftless and they are putting 
in less effort, are absent much more, and have a don’t- 
give-a-damn spirit, because they feel that they can get 
jobs elsewhere. At one time we were considered here 
“niggers’ heaven” but a good many of the colored em- 
ployees who were well satisfied here before are them- 
selves disturbed by the influx of new colored workers who 
don’t seem to stick. We scent a definite feeling on the 
part of colored workers that the government permits no 
distinction, and they expect not to be discriminated 
against, but their interpretation of this seems to be more 
freedom and less respect for authority by them. In our 
particular situation, while the union does not discriminate 
against colored workers as members, nevertheless they 
would prefer that they not be members. 


The bad state of affairs as a result of the pressure to 
employ negroes in more skilled supervisory and white 
collar capacities already is here. It is true not only in the 
South and the Southwest, but it is true in the Midwest. 
Pressure is being put on most large employers to upgrade 
negroes into supervisory jobs and to introduce into office 
set-ups Negro stenographers, secretaries, file clerks and 
the like. The government agencies pushing such activi- 
ties and the Negro associations are not satisfied if depart- 
ments are established made up entirely of negroes. They 
want social and business equality. Some employers in 
the Midwest, South and Southwest would be willing to 
establish stenographic pools, mailing departments and 
other departments with such help if they were not re- 
quired to permit such employees to use the same service 
facilities, such as cafeterias, washrooms and the like. 
If an employer yields to the pressure, he will lose a great 
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many of his better-type white employees because jobs are 
easy to get nowadays, and in many instances a white 
employee can better him or herself financially on a shift 
to some other employer, but does not do so because of 
seniority and loyalty. The introduction of Negroes 
would cause a tremendous shift in personnel, with a re- 
sultant lowering in morale and efficiency. Negroes do not 
make good supervisors, even of Negroes, and, of course, 
it’s unthinkable to put a Negro over a white, although 
in New England this is done. Much of the move toward 
introducing Negroes into Midwestern and Southern 
plants on an equal basis with whites seems to stem from 
New England. So far as I am concerned, I am not going 
to solve it or attempt to solve it. If the government puts 
extraordinary pressure on us to do it, we shall establish 
certain departments in which only Negroes will be em- 
ployed, but until the Army and the Navy eliminate 
segregation of white and Negro officers and white and 
Negro officers’ families, or white and Negro troops and 
require them to live and mess together, I can see no 
reason why industry should stick its neck out and 
wreck the morale of its white personnel. 

The easiest way to force the unionization of office per- 
sonnel in the higher salary brackets is to begin to intro- 
duce Negro office help on an equal basis. 


I think this presents the No. 1 problem of today and in 
postwar industrial relations. It stems from a whole vari- 
ety of causes, each contributing its influence in aggravat- 
ing the problem. There is the attitude of the Negro him- 
self. There is the matter of his qualifications which are 
being made more use of as he moves from the classifica- 
tion of a marginal worker into the presence of wartime 
demands. There is the indiscriminate and in many cases 
ill-conceived pressure from government and social agen- 
cies. And finally, there is the ill-advised action of em- 
ployers themselves who, without any experience what- 
ever in the field, do things under the influence of these 
pressures which neither they nor the Negro are ready for. 


It is impossible to predict the full extent to which this 
problem will present itself within the next few years be- 
cause it is at the moment in a highly fluid state of affairs. 


There is no doubt that the employment of Negroes in 
industry is becoming an increasingly acute problem. 
Leaders in the fight for equality are doing everything pos- 
sible to capitalize upon the current situation to advance 
their cause. The non-discrimination executive order has 
given them a powerful weapon in their fight. Negro news- 
papers are doing everything they can to arouse in their 
readers the feeling that they are being discrimihated 
against on all sides. In order to avoid serious difficulties 
the leaders of the Negro movement and leaders in our 
industrial world must view this situation calmly and con- 
scientiously. There is no doubt that many Negroes of 
ability fail to find an opportunity for the exercise of those 
abilities. This problem should be viewed and appraised 
dispassionately. If the Negro is fit to fight and die along- 
side of white Americans, then we must expect him to 
work at an adjoining bench in the plant or an adjoining 
desk in the office if he has the required skill and intelli- 
gence to perform those tasks. This, to my way of think- 
ing, does not mean social equality. It does, however, 
mean equality of opportunity. We can’t dodge this ques- 
tion. It must be faced. 


It just happens that the head of our power plant is a 
Negro who has over twenty white men working under 
him. However, he is an old-timer, and our experience 
has been that where the Negro has been in the organiza- 
tion for a long time and is well known, there is no prob- 
lem. On the other hand, Negroes are generally resented 
when they are placed in a position of responsibility and 
are relatively new employees. We have seen exceptions 
to this work out, and I think that it is a problem of 
analyzing each individual situation and a problem in 
which a rule-of-thumb answer cannot be given. 


Measuring Absenteeism 


BSENTEEISM first came on the horizon as a prob- 
lem that needed careful watching about a year ago, 
when the first patriotic fervor stirred by Pearl Harbor 
was beginning to wane. It was clear that with full 
employment, high wages and, frequently, long hours, 
the conditions were ripe for an increase in unnecessary 
absences from work unless this tendency could be ar- 
rested by appeals to patriotism or by some other means. 
Following a preliminary survey, THE CONFERENCE 
Boarp published last August its report, “Reducing 
Absenteeism.” 

One difficulty in dealing with this problem is lack of 
knowledge of what may be considered a normal or aver- 
age rate of absenteeism. To aid in judging the serious- 
ness of the absentee problem in individual companies, 


Tue CONFERENCE Boarp undertook to compile data on 
absenteeism at regular intervals and construct a national 
index based on reports from representative companies 
throughout the country. This required that cooperating 
companies record absence data in a uniform manner in 
order that comparable figures might be available for 
combination. Organization of this study has taken 
time, and the coverage of the study is not yet consid- 
ered broad enough to be regarded as thoroughly repre- 
sentative, but tentative figures for November, 1942, are 
here presented in the belief that they are informative 
and will probably prove helpful. It is hoped that the 
coverage will increase substantially in the future. 

Tur CONFERENCE Boarp is under great obligation to 
the companies that are already generously participating 
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in this joint effort to develop a basis for measuring fluc- 
tuations in absenteeism. It would welcome the coopera- 
tion of other companies that may be inclined to help 
increase the accuracy of the index by enlarging the base 
on which it is computed. 

This report is based on absence data received from 22 
plants located in 13 states which employed in November 
104,357 persons. Approximately 72% of the output of 
these plants is war production. About 14% of all males 
and 37% of all females included in this report are office 
workers. In combination, 19% of all the men and 
women work in the offices of the reporting companies. 


INDEXES FOR NOVEMBER, 1942 


Women 


The government estimates that 32.3% of all persons 
employed during November were women. The fact that 
23.2% of the employees reported for this index were 
women signifies, therefore, that a fairly accurate cross- 
section of industry has been obtained. 

The women of this group had an absence frequency 
rate of 349 per thousand in short-term absences (one, 
two or three days), 62 per thousand for long-term (four 
days or more), and a rate of 411 per thousand on all 
absence. An average of 2.5 days was lost at each 
absence. 


TaBLe 1: FREQUENCY AND DURATION OF ABSENCE 
Amone 80,077 Mate EmpiLoyeres, NovEMBER, 1942 
Number of Hours Worked per Week 


‘Average Number of Absences Average Days Lost 
per 1,000 Employees per Absence Average 
Weekly No. Days 
Work Hours : Lost per 
Short- Long- All Short- Long- All {Employee 
Term Term |Absences| Term Term | Absences 
Over 60....} 314 97 411 6 8.4 3.2 as 
56-59 an “ve Re ues w we ous yt 
50-54......| 315 3 318 2.4 4.4 2.4 0.8 
45-49......] 328 33 361 NG hes 2.2 0.8 
40-44...... 68 26 94 Lb 10.8 4.1 0.4 
35-89)... 35 29 64 1.4 23.4 11.3 OFT 
Men 


The men in the reporting companies had an absence 
frequency rate of 165 on short-term absences, 32 for 
long-term absences and a total of 197 absences per 
thousand male employees. An average of 2.9 days was 
lost at each absence. 

Women accounted for 39.3% of all absences of one, 
two or three days’ duration, 40.0% of all absences of 
four days or longer, or 39.3% of all absences. In other 
words, female employees were reported absent 109% 
more frequently than males. 

Women showed the greatest tendency to be absent 
for short periods of time. As compared with all short- 
term absences reported, women were absent 112% more 
frequently than men. They were absent 94% more 


often than men in the long-term absence category. 
Eighty-four per cent of all women’s absences were of 
one, two or three days’ duration and accounted for 50% 
of their total time lost because of sickness, non-industrial 
accidents and personal reasons. 

The average number of weekly work hours for male 
factory employees in the reporting companies was 44.3, 
for women 44.2. Work hours in the offices were slightly 
lower for both: men, 41.4 hours and women, 41.3 hours. 
The average number of weekly work hours for all office 
employees (men and women) was 41.3, as compared 
with 44.3 hours in the factories. As an over-all average 
for factory and office, men in the reporting companies 
work 44.0 hours per week, women 43.2. Four plants 
have made changes in their weekly work hours in the 
factories since October; one raised its weekly work 
hours for women from 40 to 48, another lowered the 
weekly work hours of its female factory employees from 
42 to 35. Other changes were so small as to be insig- 
nificant. 

There are currently prevalent two opinions on the 
comparative absenteeism of men and women. Some 
employers say that women are absent more often than 
men; others say that the reverse is true. This index, 
over a period of three months, has demonstrated that 
the former statement is correct, when applied to large 
numbers of men and women. However, the experience 
of some companies may be that women are absent less 
frequently than men. With this in mind, the November 
reports were analyzed to determine whether or not this 
fact was true in any of the cooperating companies. It 


TaBLe 2: FREQUENCY AND DuraTION oF ABSENCE 
AMONG 24,280 FEMALE EMPLOYEES, NOVEMBER, 1942 


Number of Hours Worked per Week 


Average Number of Absences 


Average Days Lost 
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was found that two companies reported men absent 
more frequently than women, probably owing to the 
fact that the men were engaged in heavier work. 


Interpretation of Statistics 


The per annum rates of 6.9 work days lost per man 
and 12.6 days lost per woman during the month of 
November indicate that absenteeism has increased over 
the month of October. This was anticipated, however, 
as sickness rates usually rise during the late fall months. 
When the figures for September, October, and Novem- 
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ber were averaged together, it was found that .556 days 
were lost per man and .903 days per woman, amounting 
to a minimum of 6.7 and 10.8 days lost per annum 
respectively. When compared with USPHS estimates 
for previous years, this would appear to indicate that 
absenteeism in 1942 has décreased approximately 5% 
for each man and 11% for each woman employed. 
However, as is demonstrated by Table 4, September 
and October are months in which absenteeism is low. 


Tables 


Table 1, covering male employees, indicates the re- 
lationship of hours of work to absenteeism. It will be 
noted that the number of days lost per employee in- 
creases in direct relation to increases in weekly work 
hours. The number of days lost per absence is normally 
used to indicate this effect, as it does to a certain extent 
in this case. However, as the number of absences per 
thousand also increases with the number of weekly work 
hours, there is a slight variation, making “Days Lost 
per Employee”’ the best indicator. 

According to data shown in Table 2, long hours of 
work affect the absence rate of women in greater degree 
than in the case of men, despite the shorter weekly work 
schedules. In this table as the number of absences per 
thousand does not vary in relation to hours worked, the 
number of days lost per absence also may be used as 
an indicator. 


TaBLeE 3: FREQUENCY AND DvuRATION OF ABSENCE 
Amona 61,641 MALE anv 18,597 FremMaLeE EMPLOYEES, 
NoOvEMBER, 1942 


Short-Term Absences | Long-Term Absences All Absences 


dent dent dent 
Absences per 
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Days lost per 
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Most companies have found many employees have 
perfect records of attendance. This means that a com- 
pany’s time loss through absenteeism is caused by the 
absence of a comparatively small number of employees 
who are called “repeaters.” Under normal work sched- 
ules, the number of “repeaters” does not change appre- 
ciably. However, as the number of weekly work hours 
is increased and the severity rate of these “repeaters” 
increases, the hours affect more people causing them to 


be absent. If measurements were taken of the number 
of days lost per absence by the “repeaters” it would 
be found that the severity rate had increased in direct 
relation to the increases made in the weekly work hours. 
With additional employees being absent for short per- 
iods of time, however, the over-all severity rate may 
remain constant or even decrease. This may explain 
the higher frequency rate of male employees working 
longer hours per week. On the other hand, as the 
women represented in this report work fewer hours per 
week, this effect has not yet appeared. 

The reports of 12 companies employing 80,238 per- 
sons are analyzed in Table 3 to show the relative import- 
ance of illness, non-industrial accidents and absence for 
personal reasons. Illness accounted for 47.5% of the 
absences, non-industrial accidents for 0.6%, and 51.9% 
were due to personal reasons. 


TABLE 4: FREQUENCY AND DURATION or ABSENCE 


Male September! November 
Absences per 1,000 employees..... . 135 197 


Days lost per employee (per yr.)...}| 6.7 : 6.9 
Days lost per absence.............| 2.5 : 2.9 


Female 
Absences per 1,000 employees..... . 411 
Days lost per employee (per yr.). .. 12.6 
Days lost per absence............ 2.5 


1From a survey of 73,550 men and 12,295 women. 


Women showed the greatest tendency to be absent 
for personal reasons; 53.6% of their absences were 
reported under this category, as compared with 50.7% 
for men. Illnesses were second in importance to personal 
reasons, accounting for 46.0% of women’s and 48.6% of 
men’s absences. Non-industrial accidents were almost 
negligible, amounting to only 0.4% and 0.7% of women’s 
and men’s absences respectively. 

Table 3 is a statistical recapitulation of the compara- 
tive importance of each of the three absence reasons, 
both in absences per thousand employees and in days 
lost as the result of these absences. 

Table 4 contains a summary of the material gathered 
for this index over a period of three months. The pre- 
nounced variation which is to be found between the 
figures of September and those of October and Novem- 
ber is partly owing to the normal change in the charac- 
teristics of absenteeism at this particular time of the 
year and partly to the changes which were made in the 
sample of cooperating companies at this time. 


Kine MacRoury 
Management Research Division 
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Wage and Salary Stabilization 


WLB DECENTRALIZATION AND GENERAL ORDERS 12A, 26, 27 


HE ANNOUNCEMENT by the National War 

Labor Board on January 20 of a sweeping decen- 
tralization plan to speed up administrative machinery 
seems to be the outstanding event of the month in con- 
nection with Executive Order No. 9250. Under this 
plan, twelve regional war labor boards are being created 
to carry on the work that has been piling up on the 
national board in Washington. 

The new plan envisages the idea that the national 
board shall become a supreme court for wage and 
salary stabilization. Important duties reserved for it 
in this connection are as follows: 


1. Issue general policy directives. 

2. Hear appeals relating to regional directives. 

3. Superintend regional boards and support them in 
obtaining compliance with their directives. 

4, Exercise review authority. 

5. Handle cases that affect the public interest. 


The twelve regional boards will be similar in composi- 
tion to the board in Washington. Under each of the 
twelve regional chairmen there will be a regional wage 
stabilization director who will devote his attention ex- 
clusively to the administration of Executive Order 
No. 9250. 

Copies of regional board rulings and directives will 
be filed with the national board for a period of ten days 
before any announcement of their nature is disclosed to 
the parties involved. Regional orders and rulings will 
be considered final, except that: 


1. The national board may assume jurisdiction over any 
dispute case at any stage of the proceedings. 

2. Any party involved in a regional case may petition the 
national board for a review. Such reviews will not be 
granted unless there is involved either a novel question 
of importance, a substantial hardship or a case in 
which a regional board’s directive is in conflict with 
its jurisdiction or with national policy. 


The location of the twelve regional boards and the 
areas they will serve are as follows: 

Atlanta: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee. 

Boston: Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Vermont. 

Chicago: Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Wisconsin. 

Cleveland: Kentucky, Ohio, West Virginia. 

Dallas: Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. 

Denver: Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Utah, 
Wyoming. 


Detroit: Michigan. i ; 

Kansas City (Mo.): Arkansas, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska. 

New York City: Northern New Jersey, New York. 

Philadelphia: Delaware, District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, Southern New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia. 

San Francisco: Arizona, California, Nevada. 

Seattle: Oregon, Washington. 


GENERAL ORDERS 


Only two new basic General Orders were issued by 
the WLB during January, one relating to non-profit 
hospitals and the other to the Federal Housing Author- 
ity and Defense Homes Corporation. In addition, Order 
No. 12, relating to state, county and municipal employ- 
ees was revoked, No. 12-A taking its place. 

A special arrangement! of the main provisions of the 
orders follows: 


12-A. Pay adjustments may be made by a state, 
county, or municipal agency to correct maladjustments 
or inequalities without filing certificates of application if 
pay rates are consistent with pay for similar services in 
the same area. 

Tn all other cases the state or local agency is requested 
to take the matter up with the Joint Committee on Sal- 
aries and Wages, Department of Labor Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


26. Pay adjustments for employees of non-profit hos- 
pitals may be made without prior approval of the WLB 
providing they are consistent with the pay level for 
similar services in the area involved. 

Such adjustments are subject to the ultimate power of 
review and modification (non-retroactive) of the WLB. 


27. Authority over pay adjustments of employees 
(non-statutory) of (1) Federal Housing Authority, 
(2) Defense Homes Corporation, and (3) Property Man- 
agers of Defense Homes Corporation projects, is dele- 
gated to the Administrator of the National Housing 
Agency and will be exercised by the Commissioner of the 
Public Housing Authority (Housing Wage Agency). 

Copies of rulings of the Housing Agency shall be trans- 
mitted to the Review and Research Division as they are 
issued. These rulings shall be final except that they are 
subject to the ultimate power of review and modifi- 
cation (non-retroactive) of the WLB. 


E. S. Hornine 
Management Research Division 


‘See The Conference Board Management Record, November and 
December, 1942, and January, 1943, for special arrangement of 
Orders 1 to 25. 
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Monthly Review of Labor Statistics 
December, 1942—January, 1943 


pee ous ISSUES of this publication have re- 
ferred to the increasing burden of excess purchasing 
power and its inflationary influence. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, recognizing the importance of this tendency 
and the desirability of establishing adequate controls on 
the various factors causing inflation, has taken a number 
of steps in this directiom. It has limited rents, established 
price ceilings, increased taxes, fostered saving, and 
placed restrictions on wage-rate advances. Two recent 
developments, which were reported in the press on 
February 10 seem to indicate that the government will, 
in effect, both further and hinder the program. 

The War Labor Board on February 9 refused to modify 
its “Little Steel” formula in order to grant wage-rate 
increases to about 180,000 employees of the country’s 
four largest meatpacking plants. It pointed out that 
granting such increases would be inconsistent with the 
Stabilization Act and that most of the workers had 
already received increases in excess of 15%. In this 
instance the War Labor Board contributed its share 
toward holding wages stable by disallowing a wage- 
rate increase. 

On the same day, the President decreed a minimum 
wartime work week of 48 hours for all employees in both 
war and nonwar industries. This was immediately car- 
ried out in thirty-two areas where labor shortages were 
acute. As chairman of the War Manpower Commission, 
Paul V. McNutt was given the power to affirm or modify 
this work week in any given area as conditions might 
warrant. Disregarding the possible desirable effects of 
this order from the production standpoint, it is infla- 
tionary in character in that it automatically increases 
the purchasing power of all affected wage earners who 
have been working less than 48 hours per week. Accord- 
ing to Conference Board data for December, there were 
only two industries out of twenty-nine in which the 
wage earners worked an average of 48 hours or more 
per week. The average work week for twenty-five indus- 
tries was 44.2 hours in December. If the 48-hour 
minimum were to be uniformly applied to all areas, the 
effect on the December average weekly earnings would 
be an estimated rise of over 12%. 

In announcing the President’s order, Director of 
Economic Stabilization James F. Byrnes anticipated 
that it might be termed inflationary by stating: “Over- 
time payments have been an effective aid to increased 
production during the war. Paying more for the same 
work makes for inflation. Paying more for extra work 
does not make for inflation.” The problem lies in 
“paying more.” It is not a question of the reason for 


the payments but rather of the effect that still higher 
earnings and, hence, greater excess purchasing power 
will have. Mr. Byrnes referred to this problem by stat- 
ing that “the government will be forced to recapture the 
excess income in taxes.” He also said that “there is 
inherent danger in a situation where our national con- 
sumer income is so abnormally large in relation to goods 
available for consumption.” 

In effect, therefore, Mr. Byrnes has stated that the 
48-hour week will not be inflationary; it will increase 
income; large income in relation to small quantities of 
consumer goods is inflationary; and excess income must 
be absorbed by taxes. Since the new income-tax law, 
applicable to 1942 incomes, made a somewhat belated 
attempt to reduce excess purchasing power, the new 
48-hour week will partly offset the gain made by this 
law and add to the existing necessity for further action. 


EARNINGS AND Hours 


As has been the case for many months, new peak 
levels in earnings were the rule for December. Hourly 


WaAGE-RATE INCREASES AND WoRKERS AFFECTED 


25 Manufacturing 
Industries? 


All Manufacturing! 


Date wen 
Wage Earn-| Wa, - ra 
pag Actecked gates hides aed tile lee 

1941 
Janwaryeeececw eee 3.0% 4.9% 2.1% 5.8% 
Bebruary Mos toconn ats a 6.1 Ar Dal 
MAT iiss cise sie cis'cie's 1.6 6.7 rae 6.8 
Bprilssronactieseecearne ih lees 9.6 10.3 8.0 
Mays oho cn named bot 10.1 8.9 Li? 8.4 
UNCED Abeer 2 teteisicar 10.2 9.1 12.8 7.9 
Jit. kee 6.6 8.5 8.0 7.8 
Rogie CFL e he Aes 3.8 7.3 5.9 6.1 
September............. 5.5 9.0 7.2 vie 
October tans: amc aces Gaal 8.7 4.1 7.0 
November.cie ae stes nee 2.2 8.0 4.3 6.4 
December... 0.\si6 0. 3 3.0 7.4 3.5 6.8 

1942 
JONUELV niece apeieseies ce n.a n.d. Sav 6.1 
Pebruary: a; scien eae 1.9 7.9 3.0 Ont 
Marches csc. c aussie ays 2.5 7.9 4.1 6.3 
sul tahs PA ess Be 2.5 8.0 4.0 7.1 
Miviseert akttie dh t tie 4.2 8.3 4.7 6.4 
ODN sche buen. biog eee ns 3.7 8.3 4.3 7.5 
Jl veep er seer 6.4 wel 4.6 ToL 
Aungist .aratise ose 9.1 that! 9.6 5.8 
Sephemberiy css a «<icvisiccste 7.8 7.4 5.7 6.5 
OGtOD ER Hin ice ce rare 2.1 9.6 528 6.7 
November p. .......... n.d. n.d. 6.6 6.7 
December p. ........-: n.d. n.d. 2.0 5.0 


n.a.Not available 


1United States Bureau of Labor Statistics (ay 
pPreliminary 


?Tue ConFreRENCE Boarp 
rRevised 
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PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN 70 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1942, TO JANUARY, 1943 
Source: Tum ConFERENCE BoarpD 


Cincinnation. cena eee 16 | Wall. Riveriece >. ae eer 


8 ; 
Youngstown... cac.00245. +1.1 || Huntington, W. Va..... +0.3 Seay Ae oe 
Rite Bree ie Ban a 20s || oliet. Llane. se reer . 23 al 0.38 Meadville, Pa #3 i 
Baltimore so..0ccer ss oe +1.0 || Lewistown, Pa......... A Syracuse. 2.0056. see: +0.3 || Milwaukee............. A : 
Manchester, N. H....... =1 0)" Louisvilleye2. ieee aon Trenton, N. J..........) +0.3 |] Minneapolis. .7......5: + : 
Grand: Rapidat.leacer-ane 7) <--040%) || ayntieg enantio f ON Jcmk de ca +0.2 || New Orleans +0 
Indianapolis: ..7- 5.4. ... +029" || New York... 12. sees a : Chicago,.......-++.-+. 02. obich Monge easter te: +0.1 
Ede Angelesic.c.. oscil) 0.0) |) oanoke; Vaw oo osc Des Moines............ +0.2 || Boston................ 0 
Rochester; 1249.,.2e 4 +0.9 || Bridgeport............. Kansas City, Mo....... 059 \s| Lansing: 9-2 eer v0 
BETI@s Hegorogcts arses sgorsaeys is +0.8 || Chattanooga........... Memphis ince cope ode +0.2 || Portland, Ore.......... =O. 1 
Wbinteyes nore ee te +0.8 || Evansville, Ind......... : IN@watkes-2 a> oe teat +0.2 || San Francisco.......... 0.1 
Providence vs 22 o. act tee = OLSU tt Glevelanid: sac eee eat. 2 f New Haven.ty.--. 242. +0.2 Wilmington, Delta 0.2 
Sacramento.............| +0.8 : Omahs... caja: fete +0.2 || Philadelphia........... 0.3 
Anderson, Ind........... PON Denver acct outer Pittsburgh.............] +0.2 |] Saginaw, Mich......... 0.5 
Birmingham............ +0.7 Rockforditc: conan =) 2) PoledOsp aan eorteer -0.5 
Miskegon 22% .6).1'. 500 OTE St. Louisa: ...2 ee. 25% Seattlels, tyeer. <e- +0.2 || Green Bay, Wis........ 0.6 
St) Paul aan. tec oe +0.7 Wausau, Wis..2.2~.- ..| +0.2 
Buffalo +0.6 Front Royal, Va....... +0.1 
earnings in twenty-five manufacturing industries aver- Between December and January, the cost of living 
aged $.970, a level which was 0.4% higher than in No- rose in 61 cities, remained unchanged in 2, and declined 


vember and 64.4% higher than the 1929 average. The in 7. The largest increase was 1.3% in Dayton, where 
work week of 44.2 hours was the longest since June, food rose 2.9% and fuel and light 3.6%. The largest 
1930; it had 1.1% more hours than in November but decline occurred in Green Bay, Wisconsin, amounting 
8.5% fewer than in 1929. With longer hours and larger to 0.6%, largely because of a 2.1% decline in food prices. 
hourly earnings, weekly earnings reached $42.99 in De- 
cember, or 1.2% more than in November and 50.6% 
more than the average for 1929. Since weekly earnings 
rose more than the cost of living, ‘‘real’’ weekly earnings 
again attained a new peak. Thus, rapidly advancing 
earnings in a period of dwindling supplies of consumers’ 
goods are resulting in an ever-mounting excess of 100k 
purchasing power. 


Cost or Livine IN THE UNITED STATES 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 
Source: THE CONFERENCE BoarpD 
110 


Wage-rate Changes sor\\ 
The percentage of workers in the twenty-five indus- 
tries receiving wage-rate increases in December was the 80 


smallest since February, 1941, and the average increase 
the smallest in over two years. 
Of the larger wage-rate increases granted in Decem- 70 
ber, only one—7.3% to workers in the lumber and mill- 
work industry—affected an appreciable number of wage 


“ALL ITEMS” INCLUDE FUEL AND LIGHT 


l 
earners. For the first time in many months, wage-rate 928 1933 1938 1942 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
declines were reported, affecting only a small group of ‘ 

workers in the paint and varnish and in the paper and REVISED SERIES 

pulp industries. Revised indexes of the cost of living since January: 

1939, are presented on pages 85-87 for Akron, Ballti- 

Cost or LIVING more, Boston, Kansas City, Minneapolis, and Parkers- 

The upward trend in the cost of living between burg. Revised indexes for fourteen cities have been 

December and January amounted to 0.4%. As usual, presrae so far this year; others will appear in next 
this rise largely reflected advancing food prices, which ae Piet : - 

went up 0.7% from December to January. The only The second industry for which revised data on earn- 

additional increases were rises of 1.8% in coal prices and ings and hours are shown is the Northern cotton indus- 


of 0.2% in the cost of sundries; the other principal try, the data appearing on pages 75-78. 


budgetary items remained unchanged. Since January, 


en Rosert A. § 
1942, the cost of living has risen 7.3%. Eo 
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Karnings, Hours, Employment and Payrolls 
in Manufacturing, December, 1942 


ARNINGS, hours, employment, man hours and 
payrolls rose to new peaks in December, 1942, 
according to THe CONFERENCE Boarp’s regular 
monthly survey of labor statistics in twenty-five manu- 
facturing industries. The work week averaged more 
hours than in any other month since June, 1930. 

December, 1942, marked the completion of one full 
year of wartime production. In this period, despite the 
withdrawal of men from industry into the armed forces 
and the curtailment of production of nonwar items, 
total employment rose 14.4%. This expansion was 
marked by heightened war production and the influx of 
women into occupations formerly filled only by men. 

Wage-rate increases and incentive payments contrib- 
uted to a rise of 11.8% in average hourly earnings. Total 
wage-rate increases for 1942 averaged for all workers 
would amount to approximately 4.0%. The work week 
in the twenty-five industries was increased only 2.6 
hours in the period and double-time pay for work on 
Sundays and holidays was revoked, so that the effect of 
overtime on changes in hourly earnings would appear to 
be relatively small. An examination of the averages for 
the individual industries reveals, however, that increased 
employment and Jonger working hours requiring larger 
overtime payments occurred largely in the more highly 
paid industries. Therefore, overtime payments con- 
tributed substantially to the increase in average hourly 
earnings. In fact, if the same workers who had been 
employed in these industries in December, 1941, had 
remained in them at the close of the year, the in- 
crease undoubtedly would have been even greater. The 
employment of larger numbers of untrained, and conse- 
quently lower-paid, men and women served to reduce 
average earnings. This factor not only offset to some 
extent the effect of the wage-rate increases and overtime 
payments, but probably lowered the average incentive 
payments per worker. 

By working 2.6 hours more a week in December, 1942, 
the average manufacturing worker was able to increase 
his weekly income to $42.99, or 19.2% above that of 
December, 1941. Since living costs rose only 8.4% in 
the twelve months, he was able to purchase 10.0% more 
commodities and services in December, 1942, than he 
could in the same month of 1941. 

Principally because of expanded employment in De- 
cember, 1942, 21.4% more man hours were worked than 
in the previous year and total payrolls rose to new peak 
levels, 36.4% above those of December, 1941. 

Payroll data collected by the Board are applicable to 
the first normal week of each month, and since war was 
not declared until the second work week of December, 


1941, a comparison of the annual averages for 1941 and 
1942 affords an excellent picture of the effects on labor 
Statistics of a year at war. Average hourly earnings 


EARNINGS AND Hours IN 25 INDUSTRIES 
Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp 
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which had amounted to $.814 in 1941 advanced 13.5% 
to $.924 in 1942. The number of hours worked in one 
week rose 4.4% from 41.2 to 43.0 and, as a result, 
average weekly earnings were increased almost $6.50. 
They had been $33.62 in 1941 and mounted 19.1% to 
$40.03 in 1942. Despite higher living costs, the purchas- 
ing power of these earnings was up 8.5% in 1942. 
Employment was expanded 13.2%, while gains in man 
hours and payrolls were 18.1% and 34.8%, respectively. 


Data FoR Four INDUSTRIES 
Average hourly earnings of all-male workers in the 
cement industry declined $.005, or 0.6%, in December 
to a level slightly below that of June, 1942. A two-hour 
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EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 


Index Numbers, 1923=100 


Average Average 
Actual Nominal 


Average | Aver: Hours per | Hours per Actual 
Date Hourly Weekly i i 
Eavuings | Bassings |. Vete,2 | Ment pet) Mommy Resist | Sree user Weare eer aval 
Earner Earner Wage Hours 
Actual Real Actual Real Earner 
1941 December.:........ $.868 | $36.08 41.6 40.7 160.4 Vie 135.6 145.5 84.6 126.8 107.3 nog ba) 
14S January. acces eas .878 37.47 42.4 40.8 162.3 171.7 140.8 149.0 86.2 127.9 110.2 180.1 
Bebruary enemies sere .880 37.58 42.4 40.9 162.7 171.1 141.0 148.3 86.2 128.8 111.0 181.6 
Marchi sc sc tet cicias .888 38.14 42.7 41.0 164.1 170.8 143.3 149.1 86.8 130.0 112.8 186.3 
ADT le scasie oe cer ean . 896 38.68 42.8 41.0 165.6 170.5 145.4 149.7 87.0 131.5 114.4 191.2 
MB Yi cpecat ers crepatecelesets . 906 89.00 42.7 41.2 167.5 172.1 146.6 150.7 86.8 132.5 115.0 194.2 
DUHCS foxes qacwwnraae .917 39.52 42.7 41.2 169.5 174.2 148.5 152.6 86.8 134.2 116.5 199.3 
PN As RR . 928 39.80 42.6 41.2 171.5 175.4 149.6 153.0 86.6 13520 117.5 203.0 
PASE UISU. fd nie seekec pce . 940 40.87 43 2 41.2 173.8 Bye 153.6 156.6 87.8 137.9 121.1 211.8 
September.......... .957 41.79 43.4 41.3 176.9 179.4 157.0 159.2 88.2 139.6 123, 1 219.2 
OGHOD ER, cc c<sisis ss . 958 42.10 43.6 41.4 UT ou 177.6 158.2 158.7 88.6 141.6 125.5 224.0 
November. ......... . 966 42.50r 43.7 41.5r| 178.6 178.1 159.7 159.2 88.8 141.87] 125.9r| 226.5r 
December........... .970 42.99 44.2 41.6 179.3 177.5 161.6 160.0 89.8 145.1 130.3 234.5 
Annual Average... 924 40.03 43.0 41.2 170.8 174.8 150.4 153.9 87.4 185.6 118.5 203.9 
rRevised 
EARNINGS AND HOURS: ALL WAGE EARNERS, DECEMBER, 1942 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 
Average Earnings Average Hours per Week per Wage Earner 
InpUsTRY Hourly Weekly Actual Nominal 
Dec Nov. Dec. Nov. Dec. Noy. Dec. Noy. 
Agricultural implement. .........+++++seeeeeeeeeeeeees $1.045 | $1.038 | $46.97 | $46.07 44.9 44.4 43.2 43 .2 
AEGIOD LETS sae tc cite c ciace tiers nee. siatbiave ni aie!etorai stat «contents 1.267 1.273 54.13 57 .44r 42.7 45 .1r 41.8 41.7 
PS OEIANIE SHOE Dye ioyis lets cose: evSue<eleeapion susieiede els useat re etree .690 .690 27.06 26 .36 39.2 38.2 40.7 40.4 
Chemical). ...2. «.... een ence cece reece te eeeeeeecerenees 997 .984r 42.67 43 .10r 42.8 43 .8r 40.4 40.3 
Ravonvand allied products\..,- 12. sel sa cee or eres 875 873 34.56 37.71 39.5 43.2 40.0 40.0 
Cotton—North*...... svi ah ok ofa: oisar ie wollen a lene s'epaitey Slaeral ate ahah ects 131 tad 31.62 31.06 43.3 42.7 40.5 40.5 
Electrical manufacturing......-...+++-se+eseeeeeeeees 1.044 1.036 48.65 48.07 46.6 46.4 41.1 41.0 
Furniture? er Deen n eee e ene ete e tenon en eenenens . 886 .873r 40.56 39.14r 45.8 44.8r 41.2 41.5 
Hosiery and knit goods..... site aT Picks eae Reehe ef evetore Boke 701 701 28.18 27.76 40.2 39.6 40.6 40.6 
Iron and steel*........... Gysitsta testa ottver a Pensmtensonasha reereibe’ ae 1.094 1.093 43 .98 43 .06 40.2 39.4 41.3 41.2 
Leather tanning and finishing............+..+++se+s05: 841 .840r | 36.60 35 .49r 43.5 42.3 42.7 42.7 
Traber atid UWORE eh ans chix «ne uech onsunneah ode 985 985 | 43.46 | 43.19 44.1 43.8 41.5 41.2 
Meat packing..........0.cseeeceeeeseeeeeceeneeeeees .851 839 36.90 33.86 43 4 40.4 40.5 40.1 
Pain’ and. Varmiscs spss eine acces ks cis aoe e eR apices 894 .916 88.53 40.95 43.1 44.7 40.0 40.0 
PapersANd PUD cae b teen oe eee Face cones wee wr ayeres 856 . 863 39.21 39.06 45.8 45.3 40.5 40.4 
Paper products...... Jenene cnet ence eee e teen eet eeenes 787 786 34.62 83 .92 44.0 43 .2 40.5 40.5 
Printing—book and job........0+0eceeseeeseeeeeen ees 916 | 985 | 40.47 | 39.96 | 44.2 | 42.7 | 99.8 | 39.8 
Printing—news and magazine.............ceeeeseeeeee 1.028 1.039 40,54 42.19 39.4 40.6 39.7 39.7 
Rubber...... Pere este ERAN Bios cc os << Repl oh 1.057 | 1.081 | 46.82 | 44.79 | 44.3 | 48.4 | 40.3 | 40.4r 
ieRubber:tires.and tabea,© «sce card ose xieae taieromn ees 1.161 1.144 50.95 49.29 43.9 43.1 40.4 40. 4r 
, Other rubber products..........0.cec0eeeeeeeeens 913 .874 | 40.99 | 38.38 44.9 43.9 40.2 40. 3r 
Riland ta vONinvenkes coca cet tet eae eee .680 665 29.31 27.49 43.1 41.3 42.0 42 Ir 
With Po thows kh 2. Lay gr sl GOST Be na tect nas ae bo 850 844 | 36.36 | 35.52r | 42.8 42.1 40.4 40.2 
Le Wooleniand: worsted: G00d8y ..0.65%5 cn'a's ec eempinnwsie .837 834 35.22 34.86 42.1 41.8 40.0 40.0 
2. Other woolen products!.............0cceeeeeeeees 871 .862r | 38.31 | 36.67% | 44.0 42.5 41.1 40.7 
Foundries and THACHINIG SHOPSh, . edhe ostekiias cpa cee ents 1.055 1.047 50.92 49 .68r 48.3 47.4 43.4 43.3 
1. Foundries.......... sglhivincoore omen ieee 1.009 | 1.005 | 47.81 | 46.66 47.4 46.4 42.3 42.4 
2. Machines and PIAGHING COO. «cdc cie saa eerie cn 1.045 1,056r 53.06 53 .12r 50.8 50.3r 44.9 44.9 
; Heavy equipnicntittii.s).ss.isscdesteccecresbadt 1.159 | 1.198 | 56.50 | 58.18 48.8 47.1 43.3 43.1 
4. Hardware and small parts................0ee0e0es 965 954 | 45.54 | 44.73 47.2 46.9 41.3 41.3 
Rat iver pradhctac se BRE a inva: cunataeBiacen: 1.028 | 1.027 | 48.59 | 47.92 47.2 46.7 43.5 43.4 
28 eennetas wae i se tk oid’ Deon % .970 | $.966 | $42.99 | 842.507 | 44.9 43.7 41.6 41 .5r 
Cement. races sulle cece Moa nae eee cd « Rete e eae 8.815 $.820 | $30.45 | $32.38 37 
Potrolenm reGnig, vsinvinea ceed ccpe ts «sunken the. 1.203 | 1.201 | 48.34 | 48.89 40:2 407 ne aan 
OF SeHOMEHENA. TC eat Orta ec ak CIO UN «COT hk $ .972 | $.968 | $42.98 | $42.51r | 44.1 43.7 41.5 41. 4r 
AICTALE uae. cots htiherdin cane aa es ER + + ait’ ore $ .972 $.974 | $44.55 | $44.99 45.8 
Shipbuilding 20000000 ees | teat [erica Lover | aro | aes | arr | arr 


See footnotes on page 74 
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WAGE EARNINGS IN TWENTY-FIVE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Source: Tue Conrerence Boarp 
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drop in the work week and the resultant reduction in 
overtime payments were largely responsible for the 
November-to-December decline. Employment was also 
curtailed. Hourly earnings of unskilled male workers 
were almost $.02, or 2.5%, lower in December than in 
November. Hourly earnings of the numerically larger 
group of semi-skilled and skilled male workers showed 
exactly the same change as those of all workers. Weekly 
earnings of all workers averaged $30.45 in December and 
were 6.0% below the November earnings of $32.38. 

In the petroleum industry, although average hourly 
earnings advanced fractionally in December, increased 
employment caused a reduction in weekly working 
hours. As a result, weekly earnings declined 1.1% from 
the November level and averaged $48.34 in December. 
Both the average number of hours worked in one week 
and average hourly earnings of unskilled workers rose 
slightly in December and raised weekly earnings of this 
group 2.1% above the November level. Hourly earn- 
ings of skilled workers in December remained unchanged 
at the November level, although shorter hours worked 
in December served to lower their weekly earnings 1.6%. 

Average hourly earnings of all workers in the aircraft 
industry declined fractionally in December despite the 


seeming paradox of increased hourly earnings recorded 
for all the classes of industrial workers. A substantial 
increase in the proportion of lower-paid female workers 
was responsible. The number of hours worked in one 
week by each group of workers as well as the average 
hours for all workers was fractionally reduced in Decem- 
ber with the result that average weekly earnings also 
were slightly lower than the November level. Since 
December, 1941, average weekly earnings of all aircraft 
workers have risen 5.3%; the 6.1% rise in hourly earn- 
ings has been partly offset by an 0.9% shorter work 
week. Increases in both hourly and weekly earnings 
would have been substantially greater if the distribution 
of workers had not changed so greatly in the year- 
period. In December, 1941, only 1% of all workers were 
women, 2% were common and unskilled or non-produc- 
tive male workers and 97% were semi-skilled and skilled 
male workers. By December, 1942, however, 29% of 
all workers were women, 3% were common and un- 
skilled male and only 68% were the more highly-paid 
semi-skilled and skilled male workers. 

Workers in the shipbuilding industry averaged $1.224 
per hour in December. This was 0.6% less than their 
hourly earnings of $1.231 in November. Both groups of 


EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, DECEMBER, 1942 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 
Norte: Hourly earnings are not wage rates. because they include overtime and incentive payments 


Average Earnings 


Weekly Employment Total Man Hours Payrolls 
InpustRY Hourly, Actual Worked 
Actual 
Dec Nov Dec. Nov Dec. Novy, Nov. 

Agricultural implement................ 187.9 | 186.7 | 170.7 | 167.5 | 169.0 | 167.0} 148.2 | 144.9 242.7 
Apitomopile seme teers.» Sater chee 6 oF 200.5 | 201.4 | 179.6 | 190.67) 177.8 | 190.07 n.a n.a a 
Radf and shoe. ks iticccer ie eee es 139.4 | 139.4 | 119.7 | 116.6 | 118.5 | 116.3] 96.6] 93.8 109.4 
Chemicaler anti. o fetta cick Mogae deat 197.0 | 194.57] 158.6 | 160.27] 157.0 | 159.7r| 158.2 | 157.2r 251.8r 
Cotton—Northi#. ..serea + etn Gia te aa: 164.3 |} 163.4 | 148.9 | 146.2 | 147.4 | 145.8 54.6 54.7r "15 
Electrical manufacturing...............| 183.8 | 182.4 | 179.6 | 177.4 | 177.8 | 176.9 n.d. n.a. =) 
Une aie ind Aaland 4 Ree ated Pee 171.4 | 168.97] 162.6 | 156.97] 161.0 | 156.47] 102.5] 98.0 153.8r 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 183.5 | 188.5 | 159.5 | 157.1 | 157.9 | 156.6 | 105.3 | 104.8 163.9 
Tron and steel, ... nice ences ss eres ses} 188.6 | 183.4,)| 198.5) T8508 | 122 | 125.4 | 1s720 1 186.7 159.4 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 173.0 | 172.8r} 158.0 | 158.2r] 156.4] 152.7%r} 86.9 | 87.0 133.3 
Lumber and millwork................. 208.2 | 208.2 | 185.6 | 184.4] 183.8 | 183.8] 62.9| 64.0 118.0. 
Meatipacwin ie ysuc ese oo ttl. ciaee saree 179.9 | 177.4 | 156.8 | 143.8 | 155.2 | 143.4 | 156.0 | 149.8 215.4 
PainteAXIG VANISH. osc cic deinen ee ate 167.4 | 171.5 | 145.0 | 154.1 | 148.6 | 153.6 | 144.7 | 142.7 219.9 
ees 0 8, Oa ae inte analy 169.8 | 171.2 | 150.3 | 149.8 | 148.8 | 149.4 | 115.3 | 115.1 172.4 
Paper producti... ..0..2+dacinhevstes 172.6 | 172.4 | 159.0 | 155.7 | 157.4 | 155.2 | 170.5 | 161.5 251 5 
Printing—book and job................ 140.3 | 143.2 | 135.1 | 133.4 | 133.8 | 133.0 | 194.1 | 118.9 158.6 
Printing—nhews and magazine.......... 148.3 | 149.9 | 129.8 | 185.1 | 128.5 | 184.7 | 1296.3 | 124.0 167.5 
Hubiere eel. cate aah 168.8 | 164.7 | 167.0 | 159.8 | 165.3 | 159.3 | 112.5 | 109 3 174.7 
Silk dnd mova... eos ise ei 137.1 | 134.1 | 127.3 | 119.4 | 126.0| 119.0] 86.3] 84.0 100.3 
Wool, ts bee 2, ee 168.3 | 167.1 | 151.7] 148.27, 150.2 | 147.87] 84.5] 83.8: 124.2 
Foundries and machine shops,.......... 184.1 | 182.7 | 179.5 | 175.1 | 177.7 | 174.6 | 242.0 | 236.3 413. 8r 

Dae OUMGLICS, vince ateeNe eas «clean 171.0 | 170.3 | 161.5 | 157.6 | 159.9 | 157.1 | 151.8 | 149.9 oe 

2, Machines and machine tools....... 190.3 | 192.3r] 194.4 | 194.67, 192.5 | 194.07] nia na ii poe 

3. Heavy equipment................ 173.0 }168.4 | 171.1 | 160.9 | 169.41 160.41. rma. | ra. pe. 

4. Hardware and small parts......... 188.5 | 186.3 | 183.6 | 180.3 | 181.8 | 179.8 | 211.9 | 208.9 a6 

5. Other products.............+..00. 183.6 | 183.4 | 177.8 | 175.3 | 176.0 | 174.8 | 274.7 | 264.9 488.4 ee 
SSPUSTRIMS..... 4s ess See « 179.3 | 178.6 | 161.6 | 159.7! 160.0 | 159.2 | 145.1 | 141.87] 180.3 | 125.97] 234.5 | 296.57 


NOTE: No basic 1923 data are available, hence no indexes are given for the following: rubber tires and tubes, other ru 


products, cement, petroleum refining, and “27 industries.” Bea foatnotes "ta cee ya bber products, woolen and worsted goods, other woolen 


ee 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE WAGE EARNERS, DECEMBER, 1942 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 


Average Earnings 


InDusTRY per Week per Aves, Howes 
Hourly Weekly Wage Harner Hourly Weekly Wass ee 
Dec. Nov. Dec. Novy, Dec. Nov, Dec. Nov Dec. Nov Dec. Nov. 
Aelia implement................ $1.058 |$1.047 [847.58 |846.61 | 45.0] 44.5 | 9.745 | $.745 |882.47 |880.84 | 43.6| 41.4 
Pe EE LOR Be. | 1.293 | 1.308 | 55.47 | 59.167] 42.9] 45.47, .920| .873 | 36.34] 36.327] 39.51 41 
Boot and Rhee WIR SE RRS ET, 795 | .796 | $1.94 | 31.17] 40.2] 39.1 | .570| .563 | 21.55 | 20.61 | 37.8 $86. 
hemicdl nae eget 1.065 | 1.04871 46.33 | 46.537] 43.5 | 44.47) 664] 6597] 26.03 | 27.987] 39.2 | 41.47 
y products .......... .958 | .980 { 39.18 | 38.04] 40.9| 40.9] .647| .695 | 24.07 | 23.13 | 37.2 
Gotten North nee 0 Se, 797 | .787r| 35.96 | $4.95 | 45.1| 44.47] .653| .657r| 26.95 | 96. ie ana 
Electrical manufacturing............... 1.157 | 1.143 | 55.44 | 54.94 | 47.9| 47.5 | \752| 746 | 92.77 Bates isl qe 
Birircat dh Oi He, ne. VSR. 908 | _801r| 41.63 | 40.187] 46.1| 45.17] [618 | 5087] 25.34 | 98 79 11 Olay 
Hosiery and knit goods................ .893 | .883 | 37.73 | 36.82 | 42.2] 41.7| 564] .562 | 22.46 eek. 308! aie 
Iron and steel*......... EM IEA 1.094 | 1.093 | 43.98 | 43.06 | 40.2] 39.4] ....] .. . 3 lipeae 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... .862 | .8627| 37.94 | 36.857] 44.0] 42.8] .686| .678| 27.50| 26.49] 40.1] 391 
Lumber and millwork................. 0851) 4985. [4840 | 48°19) 44101 | 48 oe | 8h trail ee ee ie 
Meat packing: © 0.0): ....02..4. 0000... 891 | .879 | 39.56 | 35.99] 44.4] 41.0] .671| .667| 26.45 | 25.31 | 39.4] 37.9 
Paint and varnish..................... 915 | .951 | 38.52 | 42.99] 42.1| 45.2| .668| .677 | 25.05| 25.18| 37.5] 937. 
Parte and’pulp...c0e. 0 « fo dsc cash o. 879 | .885 | 40.61 | 40.30] 46.2| 45.6 | .607| .608 | 25.02 | 94.78] 41.2 RE 
Paper products.....................0. 897 | .889 | 40.86 | 39.84] 45.6] 44.8] .587| .585 | 24.28 | 23.60] 41.3 40° 
Printing—book and job................ 1.034 | 1.058 | 46.32 | 45.71] 44.8] 43.2| .563| .567| 23.87 | 93.40] 42.4| 41.3 
Printing—news and magazine........... 1.119 | 1.124 | 44.07 | 45.47] 39.4] 40.5 | .591 | .615 | 23.49 | 25.50] 39.8] 41.5 
Phen ak a Se ee eee. Sock A 1.208 | 1.175 | 55.52 | 52.85 | 46.0| 45.0| .759| .744 | 31.37 | 30.21] 41.3] 40.6 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............ 1.271 | 1.246 | 57.26 | 55.14] 45.1] 44.2| .834| .825 | 33.88 | 32.85| 40.6] 39.8 
2. Other rubber products............ 1.089 | 1.085 | 52.01 | 48.14] 47.7| 46.5 | .702| .684| 29.39 | 98.19] 41.9| 41.2 
te ee ee 772 | .761| 34.58 | 32.46 | 44.8| 42.7] .531| .517| 21.61] 20.36] 40.7| 39.4 
\\ 2 See i SS a ee a 914 | .9067r| 40.53 | 39-197] 44.3} 43.3| .742| .739| 29.88 | 29.09| 40.3] 39.4 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 895 | .892 | 38.98 | 38.04] 43.6| 42.6| .753| .750| 29.87| 99.57| 39.7| 39.4 
2. Other woolen products*........... 936 | .9217| 42.35 | 40.547] 45.3| 44.0| .723] .717| 29.91] 98.16 | 41.4| 39.3 
Foundries and machine shops........... 1.094 | 1.0817] 53.42 | 51.80] 48.8] 47.9| .737| .736 | 32.41| 32.15 | 44.0] 43.7 
Pe hoonities. He. Oy fo. isbn) 1.016 | 1.012 | 48.30 | 47.15] 47.5] 46.6| .731| .738 | 31.61 | 30.72] 43.2| 41.6 
@. Machines and machine tools....... 1.086 | 1.090r| 56.37 | 55.787] 51.9 | 51.2r| .740| .758 | 32.39 | 33.147] 43.8 | 43.7 
8. Heavy equipment................ 1.159 | 1.128 | 56.50 | 53.13 | 48.8 | 47.1 te BE Ala sah crak .. 
4. Hardware and small parts.........| 1.036 | 1.019 | 50.11 | 48.95 | 48.4] 48.0] .689| .685 | 29.63 | 29.96 | 43.0] 42.7 
5. Other products................... 1.084 | 1.077 | 51.83 | 50.78] 47.8] 47.2| .753| .749 | 33.51 | 33.03 | 44.5] 44.1 
eergousmims as ae $1.042 181.036 1346.94 |$46.297| 45.0] 44.57] $.649 | $.64571926.51 [$25.99 | 40.7] 40.97 
TE Se ee ee $.815 | $.820 |$30.45 [832.38 | 37.4] 39.5 
Petroleum Fenn Gc o a. 5 ieee sue eiicies 1.203 | 1.201 | 48.34 | 48.89 | 40.2] 40.7 
QUEnU TET Too oebicisuilane = $1.043 181.037 |$46.82 |$46.22r| 44.9] 44.47] ....] .... 
Rite Ores PETS ze: 1.044 191.037 ($48.86 |$48.95 | 46.8] 47.2 | $.796 | $.795 1934.39 [934.42 | 43.2] 43.3 
Spe nintiste nites bain an earederse 1.228 | 1.935 | 57.72 | 57.43 | 47.0] 46.5 | .856| .816| 38.01! 37.70| 44.4 | 46.2 


See footnotes on page 74 


male workers received fractionally lower hourly earnings 
in December but the small group of female workers 
earned 4.9% more per hour, probably as a result of their 
attaining greater skill. The number of hours worked in 
one week by female and unskilled male workers in 
December was smaller than during November, but a 
lengthening of the working hours of the larger group of 
semi-skilled and skilled male workers raised the average 
for all workers from 46.5 in November to 47.0 in Decem- 
ber. The average weekly earnings of all workers rose 
0.5% in December—skilled male workers receiving 1.0% 
more; women workers, 0.8% more; and unskilled male 
workers, 3.8% less. All earnings have increased sub- 
stantially since December, 1941. Average hourly earn- 
ings of all male workers increased 16.1% and reflected 
rises of 29.6% for unskilled workers and 11% for skilled 
workers. Unskilled workers received 33.6% more per 


Aut Main 


FEMALE 


Average Tours Average Earnings 


week, skilled workers, 11.8% more, and the average 
received by all male workers in December, 1942, was 
17.8% more than in December, 1941. 


Lasor STATISTICS IN DECEMBER 


Hourly earnings at $.970 in December were 0.4% 
higher than in November, 11.8% above those a year 
before and 64.4% greater than in 1929. Weekly earn- 
ings, in rising 1.2% in December, exceeded the level of 
the previous December by 19.2%. 

Hours per week advanced 1.1% in December to aver- 
age 44.2. They were 6.3% more than in December, 
1941, and only 8.5% less than in 1929. 

“Real”? weekly earnings, which are dollar earnings 
adjusted for changes in the cost of living, averaged 160.0 
(1923 =100) in December. In the year-period they had 
risen 10.0% and 49.3% since 1929. 


eee 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE WAGE EARNERS, DECEMBER, 1942 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 
aS SSS eaee 
UNSKILLED 


Average Earnings 


SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED 


Average Earnings 


Average Hours Average Hours 


InpustRY per Week per per Week per 
Hourly Weekly Wage Earner Hourly Weekly Wage Earner 
Dec. Nov. Der. Nov Dec. Nov Dec. Nov. Dec. Nov. Dec. Nov. 
Agricultural implement...............- 845 .839 1337.18 |$35.99 44.0 42.9 1$1.084 |$1.073 |$48.92 |$47.97 45.1 44.7 
ren ate Gidea: Hate OTe MOS cae BPO iri ole 43.99 | 46.85r| 42.5 44.7r| 1.328 | 1.338 | 56.97 | 60.88r] 42.9 | 45.5r 
Bootiand: shoe: 2. erste casteoth eto <8 451 -450 | 18.85 | 17.91 41.8 39.8 809 .810 | 32.44 | 31.67 40.1 39.1 
Chemicals, ash..< stapes © tae Sete thn esehaers 893 .8837] 38.58 | 38.417] 43.2 43 .5r| 1.121 | 1.102r| 48.88 | 49.157] 43.6 44.6r 
Rayon and allied products........... 703 .688 | 27.91 | 27.31 89.7 39.7 . 990 .963 | 40.59 | 39.39 41.0 40.9 
Cotton—North*s scccickics teh dee seis aoe -714 715 | 31.8) | $1.79 44.5 44.5 833 .8207r| 37.79 | 36.36 45.4 44.3r 
Electrical manufacturing...............] .841 .841 | 38.52 | 38.77 | 45.8 | 46.1 | 1.192 | 1.177 | 57.34 | 56.03 | 48.1] 47.6 
Rumiturets) ca. dope Sees aleaids semen 733 .712r| 34.08 | 33.687] 46.5 47.37) .946 .936r| 43.52 | 41.75r| 46.0 44.6r 
Hosiery and knit goods................ .6384 | .558 | 18.51 | 23.73 | 34.7 | 42.6 | .923 .918 | 39.74 | 38.21 | 43.0] 41.6 
Pronvand:steel?s <2 ce ac ciueee eis2 ots Saree 846 .846 | 32.06 | 32.57 37.9 38.5 | 1.138 | 1.187 | 46.20 | 44.91 40.6 39.5 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 652 .647 | 27.91 | 27.41 | 42.8] 42.4 .909 -91lr| 40.15 | 38.78r| 44.2] 42.6 
Lumberand:millworky.2 sa «sts «eles 738 .743 | 31.63 | 31.76 42.9 42.7 | 1.041 | 1.047 | 46.72 | 46.60 44.9 44.5 
Meat packing... sis nies teins as etait 747 .743 | 31.97 | 29.87 42.8 40.2 . 969 .952 | 43.80 | 39.41 45.2 41.4 
Paint and: Varnish son <6 %< 5 is. cm, do eee 784 .790 | 32.54 | 34.60 41.5 43.8 .990 | 1.038 | 41.88 | 47.54 42.3 45.8 
Paper and pulp...c7..42.5 es dae doesn - 751 .756 | 33.21 | 33.14 44.3 43.9 . 938 .942 | 44.09 | 43.63 47.0 46.3 
Paper productss 1. as\.5 66 9 cada e outa 722 712 | 32.74 | 830.75 | 45.4 43.2 . 963 .949 | 43.98 | 43.06 | 45.7] 45.4 
Printing—book and job................ 612 .636 | 27.05 | 27.48 44.2 43.2 | 1.174 | 1.199 | 52.83 | 51.80 45.0 43.2 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 711 .721 | 25.77 | 28.54 | 36.2) 39.6 | 1.228 | 1.237 | 49.48 | 50.35 | 40.3) 40.7 
Hubbers ge ctls< fo Uw bi © Mek pat eons .878 .865 | 41.79 | 36.94 45.0 42.7 | 1.217 | 1.183 | 56.98 | 53.32 46.0 45.1 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............ 970 .962 | 43.84 | 40.02 | 45.2] 41.6 | 1.278 | 1.253 | 57.60 | 55.55 | 45.1 44.3 
2. Other rubber products............ 713 .702 | 31.93 | 31.44 44.8 44.8 | 1.102 | 1.046 | 52.70 | 48.72 47.8 46.6 
WOOL. Fe dete Facute beh <2 he ae a ER we 744 742 | 32.46 | 31.41 43.6 42.3 . 994 .983r| 44.45 | 42.98r| 44.7 43.7 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 765 ~(69 | 32.71 | 82.22 42.8 41.9 .978 .970 | 43.12 | 41.84 44.1 43.1 
2. Other woolen products*........... 707 .692 | 31.97 | 29.89 | 45.2 | 43.2 | 1.009 .995r| 45.69 | 44.07r] 45.3] 44.3r 
Foundries and machine shops........... 904 .896r| 43.45 | 42.37r] 48.1] 47.3 | 1.187 | 1.12i7r] 56.45 | 54.487] 49.7 | 48.6r 
La Foundries, 2:25..6c0. 6 teehee hee 829 .832 | 38.69 | 37.92 46.7 45.6 | 1.095 | 1.089 | 52.49 | 51.22 47.9 47.0 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 932 9617] 47.80 | 48.547} 51.3} 50.57] 1.119 | 1.1137] 58.71 | 57.69r| 52.5 | 51.9r 
3. Heavy equipment................ . 924 .897 | 43.83 | 41.82 AT 4 46.6 | 1.206 | 1.172 | 59.50 | 55.65 49.3 47.5 
4, Hardware and small parts......... 851 .831 | 40.33 | 39.37 | 47.4] 47.4 | 1.056 | 1.038 | 51.49 | 50.29 | 48.8] 48.4 
Be Otiker Products. sou vows nc pivie.e « 945 .931 | 45.64 | 44.10 48.3 47.4 | 1.119 | 1.114 | 54.86 | 53.70 49.0 48.2 
BA STINDUBTRIES: 5 oh erty efits ose, 2,5 0 sisi erecns $ .815 | $.814 |$36.02 |$35.88r} 44.1 44.0 |$1.100 |$1.094r/$50.00 |$49.227|} 45.4 44.9 
Gementhnz, 5 Ate inoriinticetcee fine $ .700 | $.718 |$25.52 |$28.65 36.5 839.5r/$ .831 | $.836 |$31.17 |$32.93 37.5 39.4 
Petrolenm reining 2 4.5 hai et oo halos 922 .914 | 36.60 | 35.83 39.7 39,2) | b.258' | 1.252 | 50.50 | 51.33 40.3 41.0 
QEVTNDUNVEIESY faces tt see itis ass $ .815 | $.814 |$35.94 |$35.82r| 43.9 43.9 |$1.100 |$1.C94 |$49.86 |$49.12r] 45.3 44.8 
Aircraft. sensed creer cer srssessseenens .986 | $.973 |$43.78 |$44.08 44.4 45.3 |$1.046 |$1.040 |$49.06 |$49.19 46.9 47.3 
Shipbudlding.. «Jos. pitt» ieeadets ALS e 1.021 | 1.052 | 46.76 | 48.60 45.8 46.2 | 1.297 | 1.306 | 61.48 | 60.86 47.4 46.6 


NOTE; The wage data here given are for cash payments only and do not take into consideration the value of such neg equivalents as reduced or free house rents or other 


jal services rendered by the company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use in industrial estab 
of this character. : 
ae CONFERENCE Boarp; revised data since Jan. 1941, available upon request. 


play as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into account in a stud 
1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Association and 
"Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 


*Based on data collected by th: American Iron and Steel Institute and Tas Conrerencr Boarp. 
‘Silk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled and skilled groups are not available for this industry. 


n.a.Not available for publication; included in total indexes, 


Employment increased 2.3% in December and sur- 
passed the December, 1941, level by 14.4% and that of 
1929 by 43.7%. 

Man hours worked were 3.5% greater in December. 
Since December, 1941, they had risen 21.4% and the 
increase since 1929 amounted to 31.4%. 

Payrolls at 234.5 (1923=100) in December, were 
3.5% higher than in November, 36.4% higher than in 
December, 1941, and 116.3% above the 1929 average. 

December, 1942, was the peak month of a peak year 
for labor. More persons were gainfully employed than 


shments in many localities, but th: part which they 


‘Principally rugs. 
pPreliminary 
rRevised 


*For comp‘ete revision see pp. 75-78. 


in any previous month and they received the highest 
hourly earnings ever paid since such data have been 
collected. These workers averaged $42.99 for working 
44.2 hours a week. When changes in living costs are 
taken into consideration, “real” weekly earnings of 
manufacturing workers, or the purchasing value of their 
weekly income, was the greatest since these surveys 
were begun. Total man hours of work and total pay- 
rolls disbursed exceeded all previous levels. 


FEE, Dunn 
Division of Industrial Economics 
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Earnings and Hours in the Northern Cotton Industry 
— Revised Series 


Apes REVISED averages shown in the accompany- 
ing tables are based upon payroll data collected 
from nineteen establishments located in eight states of 
the New England, Middle Atlantic and East North 
Central regions. They embrace establishments that 
manufacture woven broad goods, narrow goods, thread, 
yarn and lace, made principally of cotton. They repre- 
sent a sample of 14% of the wage earners in all the 
states in the three regions as reported in the 1939 
Census of Manufactures. 

The revised averages and indexes of earnings and 
hours include all reports received for each month, while 
the originally published averages in some months in- 
cluded reports for previous months when current data 
were not available. In addition, revised indexes of 
“real” earnings were computed on the basis of revised 
indexes of the cost of living published in November, 
1940. THe CONFERENCE Boarp’s averages are based 
upon a representative sample of establishments, both 
as to size and location; therefore indexes of employ- 
ment, man hours and payrolls are adjusted to the levels 
of the 1939 Census of Manufactures which includes 
all establishments. In this way the closing of plants 
and the opening of new plants are taken into con- 
sideration. 


EMPLOYMENT, Man Hours AnD PAYROLLS 


With a large portion of the cotton industry having 
migrated to the South and the use of cotton substan- 
tially reduced, employment, man hours and_ payrolls 
in the Northern cotton industry have never since at- 
tained the levels that prevailed in the base year of 1923. 

In general, the Northern cotton industry has been 
relatively unaffected by the present world conflict. 
The post-depression peak for employment of 56.9 
(1923 =100), which was reached in March, 1942, was 
only 29.3% higher than that of August, 1939, and 
26.7% higher than in January, 1935. But this recent 
peak was substantially below the levels that prevailed 
before June, 1930, and was slightly lower than in the 
peak production month of 1933. This record contrasts 
sharply with that of the twenty-five manufacturing 
industries combined, in which all previous employment 
peaks have been surpassed each consecutive month since 
March, 1941. 

In the Northern cotton industry the peak in total 
man hours, in recent years, was reached in March, 1942. 
The average of 49.6 (1923=100) exceeded the August, 
1939, level by 47.6% and the January, 1935, level by 
43.4%. Because of recent trends to shorten the work 
week, the March, 1942, peak was well below levels prior 


to June, 1930, and also below the peak production 
months of 1931 and 1933. In the twenty-five manufac- 
turing industries, man hours have reached new high 
totals each month since March, 1942. 

Total payrolls, which reflect changes in weekly earn- 
ings as well as in employment, rose to a post-depression 
peak level for this industry in December, 1942, when 
they were larger than in any other month since April, 
1926. Since August, 1939, they have advanced 122.1% 
and since January, 1935, the increase has amounted to 
134.3%. The movements of this series for the cotton 
industry are more nearly similar to those of the twenty- 
five industries combined than are those of either em- 
ployment or total man hours. 


EARNINGS AND Hours 


Average hourly earnings of all workers engaged in 
cotton manufacturing in the North reached an all-time 
high level of $.731 in December, 1942. Since the out- 
break of the war in Europe hourly earnings have risen 
51.3%, largely as a result of wage-rate increases. Over- 
time payments also contributed substantially toward 
this rise in hourly earnings since more than 40 hours of 
work a week were averaged in every month since 
November, 1941. Throughout 1939, hourly earnings 
remained relatively stable at about $.490. In December 
of that year they advanced slightly and varied only 
fractionally from that level through March, 1941. Siz- 
able wage-rate increases granted in April and October 
of that year raised hourly earnings to $.612 in the latter 
month. Premium payments for overtime work brought 
the average up to $.642 in April, 1942. On June 15, a 
citation of the War Labor Board brought about an 
increase of $.075 per hour to a large number of workers. 
This upward adjustment in rates and the further expan- 
sion of working time to more than 42 hours per week 
raised hourly earnings to $.731 in December, 1942. 

Average weekly earnings, showing the effects of both 
higher hourly earnings and longer working hours, rose 
to a peak level of $31.62 in December, 1942. This 
average exceeded the previous high of June, 1920, by 
21.3%. Since January, 1935, average weekly earnings 
have advanced 92.9%. “Real” weekly earnings, or 
dollar earnings adjusted for changes in living costs, have 
surpassed the previous peak level of May, 1923, every 
month since October, 1940. The highest level, 148.2 
(1923 =100) was reached in September, 1942. In Octo- 
ber and November, 1942, living costs rose slightly more 
than dollar weekly earnings, but in December, the 
reverse occurred and real weekly earnings rose to 147.4. 
Although fractionally lower than in September, the 
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TABLE 2: EARNINGS AND HOURS IN THE NORTHERN COTTON INDUSTRY, 1939-1942 
ALL WAGE EARNERS AND BY SEX? 
Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp 


All Wage Earners All Male Female 
’ Average Average A 
Year and Month ‘ eee Average 
our, | Wet? | wou per | Hours per | Average | Averape | sioct‘yer | Average | Average | Actual 
Earnings | Earnings Wwane We ti Earnings | Earnings Mi ne armas Marni Week per 
Earner Earner Harner nih? 
1939 January.......... %.489 | $18.96 38.8 40.0 | 8.543 | $21.87 40 "$15.56 | 37.0 _ 
February......... 492 | 18.86 38.4 39.9 544 a 56 30:8 re ine 5600 
Marchsi\. cco. oz: 494 | 18.94 38.4 39.9 544 | 21.61 39.8 426 | 15.60 36.6 
AD tl ea dic heer S 9) as .493 18.66 37.8 39.9 .539 21.24 39.4 429 15.37 35.8 
IN 8 viii oa ery sic 489 18.05 36.9 39.9 . 540 20.54 38.1 421 14.95 35.5 
eUTIGRER ols cee ie 489 17.94 36.7 39.9 537 20.48 38.1 -421 14.65 34.8 
ULV AR) uo <hlas O .486 a Ny (7B 6 f 36.6 39.9 531 20.38 38.4 .420 14.42 34.3 
AUB S Ge adeno oc .483 17.67 36.5 39.9 528 20.13 38.2 419 14.41 34.4 
September........ .487 18.32 37.6 39.9 533 20.86 39.2 -421 14.98 35.6 
October... .. .487 18.87 38.8 39.9 532 Q1.45 40.3 .421 15.43 36.7 
November........ .496 18.96 38.3 39.9 542 21.58 39.9 .432 15.64 36.2 
December......... .505 19.69 39.0 39.9 546 22 24 40.7 447 16.44 36.8 
Annual average 491 18.56 $7.8 39.9 538 21.16 39.3 425 15.26 35.9 
1940 January.......... .506 19.23 38.0 39.9 552 21.50 38.9 443 16.29 36.8 
February. 2.4: os: . . 508 19.09 37.6 39.9 555 21.34 38.5 444 16.15 36.4 
March .510 19.16 37.6 39.9 555 21.51 38.8 448 16.11 36.0 
A prilare OPS. 5s teisy0-s .510 19.02 Sane 39.9 555 CAL CYS 38.5 447 16.01 35.8 
Mayers cdun eu<2 513 18.96 37.0 39.9 557 21.30 38.2 449 15.88 35.4 
PURER ood. obs 511 17.72 34.7 39.9 556 20.30 36.5 445 14.37 5h) 6) 
US kee ee eee .507 18.67 36.8 39.9 553 20 .96 37.9 445 15.79 35.5 
PATIQUSES << h< cams s .507 18.64 36.7 39.9 553 20.89 37.8 445 15.74 35.4 
September........ .515 19.07 37.0 39.9 560 21.66 38.7 .451 15.15 34.9 
October. ... . .514 19.95 38.8 40.0 560 22.61 40.4 445 16.33 SLB / 
November. ....... .514 20.09 39.1 40.0 561 22.78 40.6 AAT 16.56 37.0 
December......... .516 20.10 39.0 40.0 562 22.74 40.4 .450 16.69 Stel 
Annual average 511 19.14 37.5 39.9 557 21.58 38.8 AAT 15.97 35.8 
1941 January.......... .615 19.87 38.6 40.0 564 22.41 39.7 448 16.59 37.0 
February......... .524 20.73 39.6 40.0 573 23.53 41.1 455 17.13 SH tl 
March . 528 CH AY 40.2 40.0 577 23.99 41.6 461 17.70 38.4 
April JRerGe ons ap ola .548 21.56 39.4 40.0 601 24.60 40.9 476 17.81 37.4 
Minyeereec reese. 547 CANES if 39.8 40.0 599 24.68 41.2 478 18.22 38.1 
RRL oe Sere 2 553 22.39 40.5 40.3 604 25.60 42.4 484 18.49 38.2 
July .558 22 .26 39.9 40.3 609 25.33 41.6 489 18.53 37.9 
RUSUS be eare ess <6 .562 22.14 39.4 40.0 617 25.19 40.9 488 18.38 37.6 
September........ 595 24.07 40.5 40.0 660 Die 42.0 511 19.77 38.7 
October: ne rencscs > .612 23.70 Soe 40.0 671 26.86 40.0 536 19.95 rele be 
November........ .613 24.81 40.4 40.0 670 28 .02 41.8 540 20.96 38.8 
December......... .613 25.09 40.9 40.3 670 98.12 41.9 542 21.50 39.6 
Annual average. . . 564 22.47 39.8 40.1 618 25.50 41.3 492 18.75 38.1 
ICY VAR ity eee, See .616 25.39 41.2 40.3 671 28.47 42.5 547 21.78 39.8 
iG iis eer . 622 25.79 41.4 40.3 679 98.97 42.7 551 22.08 40.0 
March .626 26.08 41.7 40.5 685 29.49 43.1 554 Qo Le 40.0 
April . 642 26.81 41.8 40.6 705 30.23 42.9 566 22.91 40.5 
iW EE) eerie 6 650 26.89 41.4 40.6 709 30.32 42.8 577 22.96 39.8 
SUNG ees neers 4 655 27.20 41.5 40.5 719 30.47 42.4 577 93 .37 40.5 
Julystescen sae .657 27.45 41.8 40.1 718 31.07 43.3 582 23.31 40.1 
(Ani guste 2 oe eircaiwiss .670 28.05 41.8 40.5 731 31.92 43.7 591 23.47 39.7 
September........ 729 31.03 42.6 40.5 785 34.87 44.4 660 26.79 40.6 
Octoberv. --hee se: .730 $1.14 42.6 40.5 786 36). 12 44.7 663 26.81 40.4 
November........ 727 31.06 42.7 40.5 787 34.95 44.4 657 26.85 40.9 
December......... 731 31.62 43.3 40.5 797 35.96 45.1 653 26.95 41.3 
Annual average. . .671 28.21 42.0 40.5 Ag ped 31.82 43.5 .598 24.12 40.3 


1This table revises and brings up to date figures published in “Wages, Hours and Employment in the United States, 1914-1936,” Table 9, pp. 72-75; and Supple- 
ment to Conference Board Service Letter, June, 1938, Table 4, p. 7; and The Conference Board Economic Record, Table 4, pp. 121-122. 
Hourly earnings are not wage rates because they include overtime and incentive payments. 


December index was higher than in any other previous than in any other year since these surveys were begun. 
month, and the purchasing power of this weekly income Earnings and hours of all male workers followed 
in December was 35.6% greater than in January, 1941. closely the trends of those of all workers in the industry. 


These workers also had greater buying power in 1942 Hourly and weekly earnings reached record heights in 


pe _______.____nneee 
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TABLE 3 EARNINGS AND HOURS IN THE NORTHERN COTTON INDUSTRY, 1939-1942, MALE BY SKILL! 
Source: Toe ConrereNcr Boarp 


Unskilled Skilled and Semi-Skilled Unskilled Skilled and Semi-Skilled 
Average Avera; — 


Actu: Actu Year and Month Aver: 


Year and Month Average | Avera; Avera Aver Aver: 
Hours per Hours per Hour! Weekly 
Hourly Weekly ours Hourly | Weekly 1 ourly a 


Earnings | Earnings Week per) Rarnings | Earnings Earnings Week per! Rarnings | Earnings Wage 
Wage Parnes 
Earner Earner 

1939 January........ $.496 |$20.22 | 40.8 | $.561 |$22.51 40.1 | 1941 January........ $.518 |$20.40 ; $.582 een re 
February....... -496 | 20.09 40.6 .564 | 22.13 39:3}. Repruary:.,---- .517 75 .593 , 7 ae 
March..........| .496 | 19.87 40.1 .562 | 22.28 S96) NS Marche asics a rt: Se .599 att ee 
April)... ..<c...| -408 | 19.59 | $9.8 :567 121.86 S033.) 9 Ve Aprile come sae 0 620 eae: 
Maye, siete .511 | 20.23 | 39.6 15564 20.64 1 S725. |) Mayon nee eer P43 619 | 25. ay 
June Cees ae es .499 | 19.87 | 39.8 .658 | 20.71 87.5 | June ccs tence vE 622 | 26.20 “ 
Sully: hares aiek .490 | 19.26 39.3 .548 | 20.81 S80) | > shy oes oe Py 630 | 26.15 * : 
Auguste %.... 00 .486 | 19.08 | 39.2 1648" "20052. |" S708) ||" Atgust eee on 9 637 | 26.26 ee 

September...... .483 | 18.58 | 38.5 .650 | 21.68 | 39.4 |  September...... 5 690 | 29.39 | 4 
October. ...5.... 484 | 19.65 40.6 561 | 22.17 4025 |" = Octobers.. 15. .0 693 | 27.74 40.0 
November. ..... -496 | 20.05 | 40.4 .560 | 22.18 | 39.6 | = #November...... 7 693 | 29.14 42.0 
December....... .493 | 21.29 | 43.2 .569 | 22.60 | 89.7 | §December....... 9 693 | 29.37 | 42.4 
Annual average} .494 | 19.82 | 40.2 | .556 | 21.67 | 39.0 Annual average| .564 | 23.07 | 40.9 639 | 26.47 | 41.4 
1940 January........ .514 | 19.65 | 38.2 .567 | 22.22 | $9.2 | 1942 January........ 615 | 25.51 41.5 693 | 29.70 | 42.9 
February. ...... .514 | 19.46 | 37.9 .570 | 22.07 | 3&7 ebruary.. = 4-,- 610 | 25.28 | 41.4 707 | 30.52 | 43.2 
Marcher. ss. .510 | 19.08 37.4 .572 | 22.46 39.3 Marche stet..se .612 | 25.56 41.7 Mis }oleLs 43 .6 
Aprilmcre <altocs .510 | 19.19 | 37.6 .578 | 22.28 | 38.8 April (2225 ean. .628 | 26.67 | 42.4 735 | 31.66 | 43.1 
May eer. coe Ole W207 | eSOc0 .574 | 21.74 | 37.9 Mayes Oe ai 26 ase .628 | 25.95 | 41.3 742 | 32.16 | 43.4 
JUNC Pe ss ado .516 | 19.68 | 38.2 .572 | 20.54 | 35.9 JUNE? Toes oe .646 | 27.13 | 42.0 748 | 31.84 | 42.6 
Ulysse ca oe .508 | 19.59 | 38.5 .570 | 21.46 | $7.7 Julys >. esc ee .640 | 27.80 | 43.4 761 | $32.45 | 48.2 
Augusts: a2. soa .508 | 19.57 | 38.5 .5670 | 21.86 | 37.5 Atiguste. case ae .678 | 29.33 | 43.3 753 |-S3.08.} 43.8 
September...... .508 | 19.61 | 38.6 .579 | 22.48 | 38.7 September...... -705 | 31.03 | 44.0 822 | 36.63 | 44.6 
October:=. .22..7 .514 | 20.69 | 40.2 .578 | 23.34 | 40.4 October......... -710 | 31.79 | 44.8 821 | 36.63 | 44.6 
November...... .513 | 20.52 | 40.0 .579 | 23.62 | 40.8 November. ..... -715 | 31.79 | 44.5 820 | 36.36 | 44.3 
December....... .517 | 20.84 | 40.3 .580 | 23.48 | 40.5 December....... .714 | 31.81 44.5 833 | 37.79 | 45.4 
Annual average| .512 | 19.84 | 38.7 .5T4 | 22.25 | 38.8 Annual average| .658 | 28.30 | 42.9 .762 | 33.382 | 43.7 


1This table revises and brings up to date figures published in Te Hours and Employment in the United States, 1914-1936,” Table 9, pp. 72-75; and Supplement to Conference 
Board Service Letter, June, 1938, Table 4, p. 7; and The Conon Board Economie Record, Table 4, pp. 121-122. 
Hourly earnings are not wage rates because they include overtime and incentive payments. 


December, 1942, and more hours were worked per week 
than in any other month in recent years. Hourly earn- 
ings were 50.9% higher than in August, 1939, and 41.3% 
higher than in January, 1941. Hours worked a week 
rose from 40.3 in January, 1939, to 45.1 in December, 
1942, an increase of 11.9%. Weekly earnings climbed 
64.4%, and 60.5% since January, 1941. 

Similarly, weekly earnings of female workers in this 
industry rose to a peak level in December, 1942, when 
their average work week was the longest since July, 
1933. Hourly earnings, however, reached a peak in Octo- 
ber, 1942, and tapered off slightly in November and 
December. The December average of $.653 was only 
1.5% below the peak and exceeded the January, 1939, 
level by 55.1%. 

Semi-skilled and skilled male workers received $37.79 
for a week’s work in December, 1942, the highest 
weekly return ever received by this group of workers. 
The highest weekly earnings previously recorded had 
been $29.99 in June, 1920, an amount that has been 
exceeded in every month since February, 1942. Sub- 
stantially higher hourly earnings were responsible, this 
group of workers having averaged more than $.70 an 
hour in every month since February, 1942, and only 
$.611 an hour in June, 1920. In December, 1942, their 
hourly earnings reached a peak of $.833—as against 


$.543 an hour in August, 1939. Since January, 1941, 
their hourly earnings have climbed from $.582 to $.833, 
or 43.1%. Working hours have increased from 37.8 a 
week from August, 1939, to 45.4 hours a week in De- 
cember, 1942. Thus, more hours were averaged per 
week in December than in any other month since 
July, 1933. 

Common and unskilled male workers also earned 
more a week in December, 1942, than ever before. Their 
weekly earnings of $31.81, although only fractionally 
higher than in October and November, surpassed the 
June, 1920, peak of $25.80 by 23.8%. That peak has 
been exceeded in April, 1942, and in all successive 
months. In December, 1942, these workers received 
$.714 an hour and worked an average of 44.5 hours a 
week. Although they had received $.715 for an hour’s 
work in November and had worked 44.8 hours in Octo- 
ber, the December levels of both series were only frac- 
tionally lower. The rise from the predepression peak 
level of hourly earnings in October, 1920, when they 
averaged $.502, to December, 1942, was 42.2%. Since 
August, 1939, they have increased 46.9% and since 
January, 1941, they have advanced 37.8%. 


E. B. Dunn 
Division of Industrial Economics 
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Spree 


Cost of Living, United States and 70 Cities, January 


A eae COST of living of wage earners’ families in the 
United States rose 0.4% between December 15, 
1942, and January 15, 1943. During the month, retail 
coal prices advanced substantially—1.8%—and there 
were further gains of 0.7% in food costs and of 0.2% in 
the sundries group. Housing costs remained un changed, 
marking the seventh consecutive month that rents have 
not varied. Tar Conrerence Boarp’s index of living 
costs advanced in January to 101.4 (1923 = 100), or 7.3% 


Living costs advanced in sixty-one of the seventy 
industrial cities surveyed monthly by THE CoNFERENCE 
Boarp. Dayton, Ohio, recorded the largest increase 
over the month, 1.3%. Two cities, Boston and Lansing, 
remained at the same level as in the previous month, 
while seven declined. 

Revised indexes of living costs for Akron, Baltimore, 
Boston, Kansas City, Missouri, Minneapolis, and Par- 
kersburg, West Virginia, appear on pages 85-87. 


H. 8. Hin 
Dwision of Industrial Economics 


above that of a year ago, and was 17.9% more than in 
January, 1941. 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING, JANUARY, 1943 


Index Numbers, 1923=100 


Percentage Changes 


tte Budgetary 
Weights! December, 1942 January, 1942 
January, 1943 December, 1942 January, 1942 to to 
January, 1943 January, 1948 
pode eee en. TS Pet 109.1 108.3 : +0.7 +14.6 
PROUD e Fee a ae Red. eS 90.8 90.8 ; 0 +0.8 
Grounnyie dom 2G. Pad. Po, POL. 88.6 88.6 : 0 +7.5 
WH (thts VIET SES Se er ES sete : ; : 0 +7.3 
OEE Se Reet Me en nas ek oa : : : 0 +7.6 
Lens! Yeets I Saanae Salane panel pene 91.7 90.6 j +1.2 +1.6 
NET) eit NS SAGE Ae eee it +1.8 +2.3 
IDS Saver) gba Spee oe" Ane ee rare 0 0.1 
CUE a eee es ee Te ee al wing: ce ee 0 +0.1 
SEED Se, eect liar be oe ae +0.2 +4.0 
Weighted average of all items +0.4 +7.3 


Purchasing value of dollar.......... a? 0.4 -6.8 


1Relative importance in post World War I family budget. 

*Based on Tae ConFERENCE Boarp’s indexes of food prices January 15, 1942, December 15, 1942, and January 15, 1943. 
3Based upon retail prices of 35 kilowatt-hours of electricity. : 

4Based upon retail prices of 1,000 cubic feet of natural gas, or 2,000 cubic feet of manufactured gas. 


COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS IN THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 


: Clothin; Fuel and Light Purchas- 
Date he ores : Sundries | ing Value 
ne of Dollar 

Men’s Women’s Total Coal Electricity Gas 
or, Bs RE 5 a4 ; A A 73.4 90.3 92.6 67.6 94.7 102.5 105.8 
a meme Wed Geet 1 7 4 5 6] 75.3| 90.4] 92.7] 67.6| 94.7] 102.9] 105.2 
Wrarch acs icicle eres wy 7) “6 8 2 A 90.4 92.8 67.6 94.7 103.5 104.1 
April..... ae Soe Se a! 8 .0 A 8 ms) 90.1 92.3 67.6 94.7 104.1 103.0 
IMS Ae ites + Acree S S | ml 6 0 ae | 90.5 92.9 67.6 94.7 104.2 102.8 
UIICe Me cera ers corre. - ae) a) 0 ual) 8 ats! 90.4 92.8 67.6 94.7 104.1 102.8 
1 A ela tire. SPeae Sare 8 ae 8 .0 6 4A 90.4 92.8 67.5 94.8 105.0 102.2 
Soar: Ths. a rt 8 9 ” ‘6| 90.4| 92.8| 67.5] 94.8| 105.0] 101.9 
September.......... 6 8 8 4 8 9 90.5 92.9 67.5 94.8 104.7 101.4 
Oetobers 5.565 wee a A AAS! 6 ay) 0 90.5 92.9 67.5 94.8 105.4 100.3 
November. .2..0.5.)- a a) 8 6 1 0 90.5 92.9 67.5 94.8 | 106.2 99.7 
December........... 0 70 8 6 oul 0 90.6 93.0 67.5 94.8 106.4 99.0 
1942 Annual Average ay 9 8 rS 8 8 90.4 92.8 67.6 94.8 | 104.6 102.4 
4 wt 8 6 il 0 91.7 94.7 67.5 94.8 106.6 98.6 
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S DURING 
COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 62 CITIE 
DECEMBER, 1942 AND JANUARY, 1943 


Source: THE ConFrERENCE Boarp Index Numbers,- January, 1939=100 


Percentage 
Changes 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939 =100 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939 =100 


hod Dec. 1942 | Jan. 1942 Dec. 1942 | Jan. 1942 
: . 1942 | Jan. 1942 to t Jan. 1943 | Dec. 1942 | Jan. 1942 to to 
pane 1548)| Den - Jan. 1943 Jan, 1948 Jan. 1945 Rabat sa ai 1s 
Akron Chattanooga 

Reed ei eOAE BP 147.7 : “1 | Food’, Ae oes ' é a] +0.9] +18.3 

Housing 5. acm: 113.7 Housings tne. 2s ‘ae : +0. 
Clothing Essence eee 121.3 Clothing. .......2++. 118.4 +0.1 Pan 

Fuel and light........ 110.5 Fuel and light....... 106.8 +1.9 +2. 
Housefurnishings. ... . 118.4 Housefurnishings....| 121.5 0 +2.5 
Sundries:23. simone. 112.0 Suridriesi 2202 Jas 102.9 +0.2 +2.6 
ee ; j t : Weighted Total....} 121.0 +0.5 +7.9 


Atlanta Chicago 
Rood teecsieotcoe e- 139.1 135.9 122.8 +2.4] 413.3 Food. AR Reverie 136.6 
Housing: aetan. ee ee 99.2 99.2 99.2 0 Housing IOC 105.5 
Clothing Sareecce.e. 118.2 118.2 112.0 0 +5.5 | Clothing. weet ecco ees 122.5 
Fuel and light........ LTS 21 Line Lele 8 +1.3 +1.2 | Fuel and light....... 100.6 
Housefurnishings..... unir@ale |! allie, || Ue 0 +2.0 | Housefurnishings....} 124.7 
Sundries eee ae 107.9 107.6 104.6 +0.3 +32 | Sundries... 052.225... 104.6 
Weighted Total.....; 118.1 | 116.9] 111.1|/ +1.0| 46.3] Weighted Total....] 117.3 
Baltimore Cincinnati 
Food.Arn bet essa 147.0 144.2r Food. 2 enrcmaseee 134.5 
Housing™ 7p 25 cs os 103.2 | 103.2 Housing? ec. c2 ss 100.9 
Clothing@ eS. 120.5 120.5 Clothingyyye. sac 17 
Fuel and light........ 105.0 | 102.7r Fuel and light....... 106.4 
Housefurnishings..... 130.6 | 130.6 Housefurnishings....} 124.1 
Sundries! s.9...% 2 sss: 112.3 Ue Sundries.2..s0s6 ex < 106.5 
Weighted Total..... 123.9 | 122.7%r Weighted Total....} 117.4 
Birmingham Cleveland 
Hoodiaysatece aoe ar 6 142.0 139.6 Wood. Scare eens 134.7 133.5 119.8 +0.9 | +12.4 
Housmge ene 106.5 106.5 Housing’) Sse cere 104.7 104.7 105.4 0 0.7 
Clothing. 5 sae 124.7 124.7 Clothings...e canes. 126.9 126.9 118.4 0 +7.2 
Fuel and light........ 107.9 | 107.4 Fuel and light....... 106.3} 105.7 | 106.1 +0.6 +0.2 
Housefurnishings..... 117.8} 117.8 Housefurnishings....| 118.2 | 118.2] 116.6 0 +1.4 
Sundries, s2zseniees oe 103.4 103.2 Sundriestiywaus: eee 104.9 104.7 101.9 +0.2 +2.9 
Weighted Total..... 118.6 117.8 ; : Weighted Total....} 117.1 116.6 110.8 +0.4 +5.7 
Pn Ec ee ee ee pa ih; escapee | BE Sele 
Boston ; Dallas 
Food. Sane attr ie ae 133.5 134.47) 117.7r =O 7h ees an hood se eee cee 141.0 140.2 121.4 +0.6 | +16.1 
Monsing cryin venen se 103.6 | 103.6} 103.2 0 “£0; 4 [HOUSING . cea ectec 105.6 | 105.6 | 101.6 0 +3.9 
Clothing. sis a oEe ote ater ele 125.1 125.1 115.6 0 +82 | Clothing;. 0. 7.c0s ee 122.8 122.8 114.9 0 +6.9 
Fuel and light........ 120.9 | 118.2r| 111:4 +2.3 +8.5 | Fuel and light....... 93.3 93.3 | 100.0 0 6.7 
Housefurnishings. ... . 122.5 | 122.5 | 119.1 0 +2.9 | Housefurnishings....| 127.9 | 127.9] 122.9 0 +4.1 
Sundriessy 09s. (ers 111.3 Li er 106.87, +0.1 +4.2 | Sundries............ 112.1 111.4 106.9 +0.6 +4.9 
Weighted Total..... 120.3 120.3r| 111.77, 0 +7.7 Weighted Total....| 119.8 119.3 111.4 +0.4 +7.5 
SSS ee eet * 
Bridgeport Dayton 
Food. Pixon Ree eetets 139.4 138.6 124.1 “O16: | PLS) Poodvecwides. tages 182.2 128.5 116.4 +2.9 || +13.6 
TOUS Reh sees xis. 106.9 | 106.9} 110.1 0 =2: Ol HOURINg at osiwe cee 105.1 105.1 111.5 0 —5.7 
Clothin seers eeeeees 124.9 125.0 114.7 Orel +8.9 | Clothing............ 121.5 121.5 112.6 0 +7.9 
Fuel and light........ 110.5 | 107.6 | 106.4 +2.7 +8.9 | Fuel and light....... 109.3 | 105.5} 105.2 +3.6 +3.9 
Housefurnishings..... 126.4] 126.4] 119.9 0 +5.4 | Housefurnishings....}| 127.5 | 127.5 |. 124.2 0 +2.7 
Sundries. a: dates <b 111.2 111.1 103.7 +0.1 72 PASUNUTICS. «cast. eee « 104.3 104.1 102.2 +0.2 +2.1 
Weighted Total..... 122.8 NCA rf 113.9 +0.5 +74 Weighted Total....} 116.9 115.4 110.9 +1.3 +5.4 
Buffalo Denver 
Food. Metis aaiiets Ben 141.1 139.8 123.0 “OVO! eb id.7 | hood jens arene 134.9 133.8 121.4 +0.8 | +11.1 
Housing Aan ats Ade 114.7 114.7 Lyd 0 “Biff || MELOUR IT ee «hu takieiels 105.6 105.6 104.4 0 +1.1 
Clothing. . Fe Aree Rhea 118.0 118.0 vip laa 0 +-6.2 1 (Clothing... a,c. « 121.6 121.6 113.1 0 +7.5 
Fuel and light........ 106.1 | 103.0] 103.1 +3.0 +2.9 | Fuel and light....... 105.6 | 105.1] 102.9 +0.5 +2.6 
Housefurnishings. ... . 126A el26.1 |. 121 0 +4.1 | Housefurnishings....] 122.4] 122.4] 118.3 0 +8.0 
Sundries.¢ aaiets «dons 109.1 | 108.9] 103.2 +0.2 +57 | Sundries4 ....9.08.. 101.1 | 100.9] 102.0 +0.2 -0.9 
Weighted Total..... 121.7] 121.0 7 +8.0 | Weighted Total....| 115.6 | 115.1| 110.1] 40.4| 450 


Footnotes given on page 84 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKER 
DECEMBER, 1942 AND JANUARY, 1943—Continued ra hae ae raed a 


Source: Tur ConrerENce Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Index Numbers sy ta; 
é Jan., 1939 =100 Chases: ach estS pice ee 
ITY City 

Dec. 1942 | Jan. 1942 Dec. 1942 | Jan. 1942 

Jan. 1943. | Dec. 1942 | Jan. 1942 to t t r 
j oe Jan, 1948 | Jan. 1948 sl ea a ad Jan. 1948 Jan. 1948 

Des Moines Houston 
ogden eects 152.9 152.4 Food. Aas Hee Misiercs ROG 135.5 135.3 +0.1 +7.9 
ELOUSIN Sie eins caida: 105.3 105.47, HOVsin gee eran 105.7 | 105.7 0 +1.4 
Clothin woe eae e eee eee 126.9 126.8 Clothing Mreueiens ais ereers 124.2 124.3 0.1 +7.7 
Fuel and light........ 114.9] 114.8 Fuel and light....... 92.3 92.3 0 0 

Housefurnishings. .... 128.8 | 128.8 Housefurnishings....| 126.1 | 196.1 0 +5.3 
Sundnesscenais oot ae a 104.0 103.7 SUNGrIES; oc ennice cers 106.9 106.7 +0.2 +2.7 
ine ais ; : ; . Weighted Total....| 117.0 116.9 +0.1 44.7 


S090 


Huntington, W. Va. 


KoOdt. on s- aon os os» 138.4 138.0 117.1 “+0; 8%] --1 820i | Moodss a e.geace ee: 141.0} 139.0 +14.4 
HOUSINGS. cite 2-5 tax 107.0 107.0 | 107.2 0 = O08) Housing. aac. or oe Were |) ah ef +1.6 
Clothing’. 2. sosc.cece,. LUTON ALIS 109.7 0 senor) Clothingse: serene 118.3 | 118.3 +2.9 
Fuel and light........ 110.9 109.8 | 109.6 +1.0 +1.2 | Fuel and light....... 100.0 | 100.0 0 
Housefurnishings. ... . 133.1 133.1 125.3 0 +6.2 | Housefurnishings....| 124.0] 124.0 +1.6 
Sundries. g.5.....:0%. 102.9 102.7 | 100.6 +0.2 +223) |soundrieshar ee ener 112.7 | 112.5 +5.1 
Age Oe +7.7 Weighted Total....| 122.0 | 121.3 +7.1 


Duluth 

HOOU Ses Ro Miencied ass 139.7 139.2 124.4 +0.4 } +12.3 os te eee e eee cees +10.1 
HGusin go ae. ce Saks « 100.1 100.1 100.1 0 0 1 Sea 0.3 
Wlothingacwe 0 seule. 124.6 124.6 114.8 0 +8.5 See eeeseee ‘ +5.9 
Fuel and light........ 100.9 | 100.9 | 100.7 0 +0.2 | Fuel and light....... 105.3 | 104. 104.4 +0.9 
Housefurnishings..... IOUT ae lSS i 19335 0 +5.0 | Housefurnishings....| 112.4 {| 112. 109.8 +2.4 
Sundries. 2. gai.cc< <i 104.9 104.7 102.5 +0.2 +2.3 | Sundries............ 107.6 107. 104.6 +2.9 

Weighted Total..... 117.6 117.3 110.9 +0.3 +5.0 


ass ae. 3 0 +19.5 ee ee ee 
Housing &e 36.6 -ee- « 109.9 | 109.9 0 +4.2 eee ee 
Clothings.. 150-8 - 133.7 | 138.7 o | +11.9 ens Gs 
Fuel and light........ 109.5 | 107.5 +1.9 +2.3 | Fuel and light....... +1.6 
Housefurnishings. .... 129.8 | 129.8 : 0 +2.9 | Housefurnishings. ... : +3.8 
Sundmess.9- 6.1, oss x « 110.8 | 110.6 : +0.2 +40" ] SUNGriICS, 2. c.01.000005 : +10.9 
Weighted Total..... 126.5 | 125.5 +0.8 | +11.0 +7.9 
Ree on cho Ooee wore +13.9 
wo aes agp ESE erate been eal ra (poe ane ; 
LY ee ae 
Clothing. Ai cn0e0 hs : ; ; ' iin she's 0.048 ons unk 
i : ; : : Fuel and light....... 42.9 
Fuel and light........ : El ecticatin ee Eat 
Sundries): j<05 ess « é : +2.3 
+6.6 


126.1 


re 


PIOUSING Naess ie ee: 104.6 | 104.6} 105.2 0 -0.6 
Clothing vi. jas seiens 119.0 119.0 109.9 0 +8.3 

Fuel and light....... 96.2 96.2 96.2 0 0 
Housefurnishings....] 123.8 | 123.8] 121.3 0 +2.1 
+4.9 | Sundries............ 106.9 106.7 102.7 +4.1 
Weighted Total....| 120.4 119.3 111.5 +0.9 +8.0 


Up rea ee +10.6 

as ae 104.5 | 104.9 0 0.4 

ee ee Ie Ouiel Obellt5 6) | 0° Ll rt0.8-] Clothing@. .......0¢0%: 120.1 | 115.9 0 +3.6 

Seat ee Ue Fuel and light....... 115.5 | 115.4 0 +0.1 

eee Pe Housefurnishings. ... 127.7 | 122.8 0 +4.0 

She pa ste Sundries............ 103.4] 100.9} 40.1] +2.6 
Sumaries.........e.¢. 

Weighted Total..... Weighted Total.... 116.0 | 111.2] +0.6{ +4.9 


Footnotes given on page 84 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 62 CITIES DURING 
DECEMBER, 1942 AND JANUARY, 1943—Continued 


Source: Tur CONFERENCE Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 
Index Numbe Percentage 
eas iets jase aa 0 Ein 
Came Dec. 1942 | Jan. 1942 Cur Dec. 1942 | Jan. 1942 
Jan. 1943 | Dec. 1942 | Jan. 1942 to to Jan. 1943 | Dec. 1942 | Jan. 1942 to to 
Jan. 1943 | Jan, 1943 Jan. 1943 | Jan. 1943 
Lynn Muskegon | 
HOGG ac. totiae cas oh eer 144.5 10} -FIS20 || Pood) nace. anteene 148.9 145.8 130.8 +2.1] 413.8 
Housing) .2een0s acess 104.5 0 PS | Housing! a... 115.2} 115/24 115.4 0 Shae 
Clothing 439 ara. 123.9 +0.2 Se 21. |, Clothinig.e. ote eas 12207 122.7 111.1 0 +10.4 
Fuel and light........ 118.2 +1.9 +2.2 | Fuel and light....... 106.2 | 106.2] 106.2 0 0 
Housefurnishings......} 125.6 0 +2.6 | Housefurnishings....{ 118.8} 118.8] 115.0 0 43.3 
SUMGMES cages osiece cts 107.0 +0.1 +2.4 | Sundries............- 107.6 107.4 | 105.0 |} +0.2 +2.5 
pias ener bee ee ee fie in (EE ee eee a ee ee ee eS 
Weighted Total....| 123.6 +0.6 +7.0 Weighted Total....} 123.2 122.3! 115.6{| +0.7 +6.6 
Macon Newark 
WOOd hi: Gace 6 ef tes os 145.7 145.5 129.0 4021 |) IR9 | Bood’..4.o.00+. 0 oes 131.8 181.3 114.5 +0.4 | 415.1 
Housings... . <6 W15 391) 11507) Fee 7 0 8 | Howsing) 2c. .2.cse 101.4} 101.4] 101.4 0 0 
Cloibings Ae: Vee. 116.8 116.7 109.1 +0.1 eee al. |) Clothivig #2)... 120.3 120.8 112.5 0.4 +6.9 
Fuel and light........ 106.4 | 106.4] 107.8 0 -1.3 | Fuel and light....... 103.6 | 101.3] 102.2] +42.3 +1.4 
Housefurnishings..... 12073 120e se eae 0 +1.7 | Housefurnishings....}| 129.3 | 129.3 | 122.9 0 +5.2 
SUNCMEs ee ee in ie os 108.2 108.1 101.0 +0.1 YP. |) SUNaried. <2 erasers 104.8 105.1 102.6 0.3 +2.1 
Weighted Total....} 122.6 122.5 114.9 +0.1 +6.7 Weighted Total....| 115.8 115.6 108.1 +0.2 +7.1 
Manchester, N. H. New Haven ‘ee 
Wood F749. 99...01, 139.1] 186.5 | 121.6 a | Bodd. L AOS: 140.8} 140.3] 125.8] +0.4] +11.9 
Housing Bene Hares aca 102.9 102.9 102.8 ol | Housing. o20.-.een* 105.3 105.3 105.6 0 0.3 
Clothings.o 2. .eheres 119.3 119.3 110.7 28. i (Clothing)... cata 120.1 120.1 113.9 0 +5.4 
Fuel and light Hy rt 108.4 105.5 105.5 .7 | Fuel and light....... 108.9 106.0 105.9 +2.7 +2.8 
Housefurnishings. .... 123.8 | 123.8) 120.5 .7 | Housefurnishings....| 124.4] 124.4] 118.6 0 +4.9 
SUWdriesse ese us eves 105.6 105.5 103.3 NQNE ISUNCEIES = derrinice et 104.3 104.2 102.4 +0.1 +1.9 
Weighted Total..... 120.1 118.9 111.8 A Weighted Total....} 120.0 119.6 113.2 +0.2 +6.0 
Meadville, Pa. New Orleans 
Food. Risrets Wikia ste hydeeisue Food. Histo Male ayes See ph 141.4 141.4 127.9 0 +10.6 
Housing,............ 30 Soe ee x 110.6 | 110.6 {| 108.1 0 +2.3 
Clothing... <0. +<5s-= Clothing: 285 32.06% 119.2 1 119-9 Pe list 0 +5.4 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... 103.2 | 103.2] 103.2 0 0 
Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings....} 128.3 | 128.3 | 125.8 0 +2.0 
Sundries [07 voc +. ol 1 Sundriesiz..- nee 103.7 | 103.4} 102.5 +0.3 +1.2 
Weighted Total Weighted Total....]| 121.6 | 121.5 | 115.0 +0.1 +5.7 
Memphis New York | 
Lone ee eae eae Foods vqe ses sete s 143.3 | 142.0] 123.2 +0.9 | +16.3 
OUSINZ...00+0ss0e0s : . ; -9 | Housing, .<...0«9ss 100.8 | 100.8] 101.0 0 =0:2 
Clothing............. , ‘ = | Glothing.. gc: sce cos 113.9} 113.9] 106.5 0 +6.9 
Fuel and light........ i . : ; Fuel and light....... 110.9] 106.7} 107.0 +3.9 +3.6 
Housefurnishings. .... . : , : Housefurnishings....}| 127.7 | 127.7 | 121.6 0 +5.0 
SGneriess. cerns) es : ‘ ; : : SUNndries, fates kee ce 106.6 106.6 103.7 0 +2.8 
Weighted Total 7) 5 it 
Milwaukee a 
FQ0d. Fates uses ve enn 134.4 Food’... cae seams’ 149.0 | 147.7 
Housing... :.0000a%9% 103.3 Houmng: .cosvrcerte 181.5)" 181-5 
Clothing... 60. ..050 128.0 Clouhinipecec, scorers 123.5 | 123.5 
Fuel and light........ 104.0 Fuel and light....... 84.9 84.9 
Housefurnishings. ... . 125.1 Housefurnishings....| 119.3 | 119.3 
SUNOCO tes ones s 114.4 Sundries. fase veces 108.7} 108.5 
Weighted Total wd eed 119.3 Weighted Total. mex 0 6 


Poddity:} Fat BA 140.2 | 140.0r 40.1 | 419.0 | Food....2./.5..1.4, 148.2 
HIOUsIN ge ieee oe 103.7] 103.7 0 +0.5 | Housing............ 100.6 
Clothing... Bs sss 124.9 | 124.9 0. / 46.8 | Clothing. ......04.. 120.8 
Fuel and light........ 100.0 | 100.0r 0 | +0.1] Fuel and light... 105.2 
Housefurnishings. .... 122.2 | 122.9 0 +3.7 | Housefurnishings . -..| 180.7 
Sundries............. 114.8 | 114.67 +0.2| 44.8] Sundries........... ‘| 106.1 

Weighted Total..... 120.5 120.47; +0.1 +6.3 Weighted Total....| 120.7 


Footnotes given on page 84 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 62 


DECEMBER, 1942 AND JANUARY, 1943—Continued 
Source: Tue Conrerence Boarp 


CITIES DURING 


Index Numbers, January, 19839=100 


Index Number: P I 
Jan., 1989 ~100 Changer” Jane 10302100 
a Dec. 1942 | Jan. 1942 
Jan. 1943 | Dec. 1942 | Jan. 1942 to to 
Jan. 1943 | Jan. 1943 
Parkersburg, W. Va. Rochester 
Food. Sage eet RS eee 142.2 141.1r SPU, GT tok ay | ROO sa, geen eee 143.9 141.1 
Housings 2h -kitlnass 104.2 | 104.2 Hoeing ieee. see 103.9 | 103.9 
Clothin genes ysiste ect 123.9 | 123.9 Clothing stn. ee 127.8 | 128.1 
Fuel and light........ 94.6 94.67 Fuel and light....... 111.7} 108.5 
Housefurnishings.....} 124.6 | 124.6 Housefurnishings....| 136.1] 136.1 
Sundries’. pedias ean ass 111.0] 110.97 Sundries............ 115.4} 115.2 
Weighted Total..... 122.4] 121.97 Weighted Total....| 123.1 | 122.0 


oo ??00—O0>O$“S$—O—OOOOOOOOOOOOOO————————— 
Philadelphia 


eee te ose ye; 142.0] 148.7 Rice | git.o 4 Nosd. oe gree o | 417.7 
HOnEINp ew wa scee a 102.9} 102.9 0 BCO asi ELOUSiNg Neary, aioe oe e 138.0 0 42.4 
Gaerne a sire chen 122.4 | 122.6 -0.2| 46.2 | Clothing............ 120.7 40.2] 44.3 
Fuel and light........ 106.8 | 104.2 42.5 +3.7 | Fuel and light....... 111.4 +1.2 +1.3 
8 . . 
Housefurnishings. ... . 121.0} 121.0 0 +4.8 | Housefurnishings....] 131.3 0 45.9 
undresses Rots wake acs 111.9 AB erg +0.2 4ay | Sundriéses ss. 05 dnack 114.6 +0.4 +5.8 
Weighted Total..... 122.4 122.8 —0.3 +6.4 Weighted Total....} 128.6. +0.2 +8.2 
Pittsburgh 
OOS AS « chen ede oa 140.5 139.9 Ose cet WP OOGs. a. acne cite: : 149.6 127-2 +2.1] +20.1 
13 COLTS a eae 105.7 | 105.7 0 +.2 | Housingy....o.sn os. 104.1] 104.1] 106.2 0 2.0 
Clothinge 5 civ enc « 124.4 124.4 0 6,0) | Clothing: . a.ceaeces 122.4 122.5 113.3 Ook +8.0 
Fuel and light........ 109.8 109.8 0 +0.9 | Fuel and light....... 83.9 83.9 83.9 0 0 
Housefurnishings..... Ly? 1511729 0 +2.3 | Housefurnishings....| 131.9] 131.7] 1921.4 +0.2 +8.6 
sii t a 112.7 112.6 +0.1 +400 | oundries, 2225. .oale. 105.8 105.7 103.2 +0.1 42.5 
"Weighted Oval. cc 121.7 121.5 +0.2 +6.7 121.5 120.5 111.9 +0.8 +8 .6 
Portland, Ore. 
MOOUSs Ceres oer nas 138.9 139.6 O54 MP5 Hood .a.g.ccene caneces 142.0 140.7 123.8 +0.9 | +14.7 
Housingysye cheat -» 110.0} 110.0 0 4-4..1/ 0] Housing eee. soeeen 106.0 | 106.0} 103.9 0 +2.0 
Wlothing 2s <i50350>+ 127.4 127.0 +0.3 8.0 | Clothing ®.cta. ae. dec 122.9 123.0 114.3 -0.1 +7.5 
Fuel and light........ 100.7 100.0 +0.7 +1.9 | Fuel and light....... 108.6 108.6 108.3 0 +0.3 
Housefurnishings..... 119.0} 119.0 0 +10.2 | Housefurnishings....] 118.0] 118.0] 116.6 0 +1.2 
SUUGKIeS pio aah. «c=. 108.1 108.0 +0.1 +40 | Sundries... 0.0. 5..« 109.2 108.9 103.3 +0.3 +5.7 
Weighted Total..... 120.3 | 120.4 ele +7.3 Weighted Total.... 
Providence St. Paul 
Food. ager a ve Xone 240. She 14509 poedso 4a el a 618 «4 le Blood... cd eclooe es & « 
HOUsIn ges. e ae seb ss ree: reas ¢ 
Glothings.24e ers ou ; et eee 
Fuel ae hight... see 102.5 Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings..... 125.8 Housefurnishings. ... 
Sundriesi Rrax.s s5:0:o8.0i< 104.7 Sundries! aageaeee. 2. 
Weighted Total..... 119.4 Weighted Total.... 
Richmond San Francisco 
Bil, POOd aa ganaeeeercs 
Food th ene a's «af asco 142.7 +12. : 
i 102.7 +-0.5 | Housmg..c6 sent. 5 
DONE ces ale oe st } 
pales tema. Ae Se ane 118.6 +7.2 | Clothing............ 
Fuel and light........ 103.9 O | Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings. .... 120.5 +2.7 | Housefurnishings. ... 
Sundries cia 7)2.. sai’ 104.1 +1.9 | Sundries............ 
Weighted Total..... 117.4 +5.8 Weighted Total.... 
Roanoke, Va. Seattle 
MOOd. 2. etn ee eas 146.6 | 145.2.) 1299.4]) +1.0}] +18.8 | Food............... 
Housitig ts crass) clot re Tae DESERT lays Oe 
lothinghpieci.se 200 oe : maitigns way «ste ¥ 
Ful abe hights.2 ae 102.2 Fuel ate eee Pst sit A 
Housefurnishings..... 121.9 Housefurnishings. .. . 
Sundriesvoees «6.100 2's 110.9 Sundries.nss estan 
Weighted Total..... 123.1 Weighted Total.... 


Footnotes given on page 84 
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OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 62 CITIES DURING 
saat eh a a DECEMBER, 1942 AND JANUARY, 1943—Continued 


Tur ConrerENcE Boarp 


Source: 


Percentage 


Index Numbers 
Changes 


Jan., 1939 =100 


Index Numbers, January, 1939 = 100 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939 =100 


Cirr ' ; . 1942 Cc 
Jan. 1948 | Dec. 1942 | Jan. 1942 ter: ies vag ie Jan. 1943 | Dec. 1942 | Jan. 1942 
Jan. 1943 | Jan. 1943 
Spokane | Wausau, Wis. 
ROOd oyyatnesieonrn a stress 136.8 135.9 118.5 +0.7 | 415.4 wee e cece eeeees , ; +0.5 
Housing a9 -1..1s eters 102.0 | 102.0 99.9 0 2,1 | House: cs a> eters 102.7 | 102.7 
Clothing) <a secre 121.6 121.6 114.1 0 +6:6) 1: Clothingisasase-eia 125.0 125.0 
Fuel and light........ 100.5 99.2 98.9 +1.3 +1.6 | Fuel and light....... : j 
Housefurnishings..... 182.3. | 182.3] 125.0 0 +5.8 
Sundress. iocstes trac 109.6 109.5 106.2 +0.1 +3.2 | Sundries........+... 
Weighted Total..... 118.2 117.8 110.1 +0.3 +7.4 Weighted Total....| 120-6 120.4 
Syracuse Wilmington, Del. 
Rood ocraeocrers estore ates 151.9 151.6 136.3 +0:9 [°-E Tat NOOds a dneuie case setae 
Housitig Fac. case tee ast 116.2 116.2 109.1 0 +6551 Housings). 2.2 eae ¢ 
Glothinpiec.c..-<t-ta*s 126.3 126.3 } 118.3 0 “O50 (CIOUBING 2 aes etree a 
Fuel and light........ 111.4] 107.9; 103.7]} +8.2] +7.4] Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings. .... 146.6 | 146.6] 139.3 0 +5.2 | Housefurnishings.... 
SUmOGnies $5 ee nin sce 112.1 {| 111.8] 105.9 +0.3 +5.9 | Sundries............ 
Weighted Total..... 127 lees +0.3 +8.0 Weighted Total.... 


Hegeeicieiies 


rRevised 


Youngstown 


Sundries... 4..<i0. 5. 


n.a.Not available pPreliminary 


Housefurnishings. .. . 


COST OF LIVING IN 8 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1942 AND JANUARY, 1943 


Dec. 1942 | Jan. 1942 Dec. 1942 | Jan. 1942 
Cirr to to Cirr to to 
Jan. 1943 | Jan. 19438 Jan. 1943 | Jan. 1943 
Anderson, Ind. | Percentage Changes | Green Bay, Wis. | Percentage Changes 
Rodd Soin ateee see LO] IS At Mood sn ca. cee vere 2.1 +9.4 
Housing) i220. 0ee. os 0 =0;, 2.1) Housing: aenenevtes 0 0/1 
Clothinign.s.s. ee eens 0 FeLO.0) (uClothing..waeucee noe =O 2 +8.1 
Fuel and light........ +1.0 +1.0 | Fuel and light....... +0.2 +0.5 
Housefurnishings.... . 0 +7.9 | Housefurnishings.... 0 +2.7 
Sundress, 2.2. tes «2 oc +0.2 +2.9 | Sundries...+........ : th 
Weighted Total....) +0.7 +7.4 
Evansville, Ind. 
Dr ee, Ae 5 PLA) AE16.8, | Pood.s scs.s5.060n 606s 
HOUsivig, came tes bs 0 =-O);7.)]) FLOUSING, sateeitine on 9 
Clothing a. ee —0.1 8.2, | Clothing. .aiameen he 
Fuel and light........|  +1.1 +3.0] Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings..... 0 +8.2 | Housefurnishings. . 
DUNdtiedes ote ts. 2 +0.2 a-Si. L.| SUDCLIES, arene east 
Weighted Total +0.5 +7.2 


Fuel 


and light........ 


MIncludes Lockport and Rockdale 


Housefurnishings..... +4.6 
SUNGIIES.., eae oe carcie.c +4.1 
Weighted Total +8.4 


Dec. 1942 | Jan. 1942 
to to 
Jan. 1943 | Jan. 1943 


+14.1 
0 
+10.4 


ees ee eel eee bees tees 


--ororr— | eee | || | | eee ——E 


Dec. 1942 Jan. 1942 
City to to 
. Jan. 1943 | Jan. 1943 
Lewistown, Pa. Percentage Changes 
Mood is sf42 A eta +0.9 | 413.8 
Housing een ee 0 +3.7 
Clothine-7. 5. 42.90. 0 +7.3 
Fuel and light....... +2.6 +3.2 
Housefurnishings. ... 0 +6.0 
Sundries405..sc0c 0 +5.0 
Weighted Total....] +0.6 +8.3 
‘Saginaw, Mich. 
Food 2220s seine: +12.2 
Housing 2e-..26 ooo -0.9 
Clothing. 707. <. eur 0 +7.7 
Fuel and light....... +10] 41.0 
Housefurnishings . Soe] EOL: +1.1 
Sundries.Wee. stank sor +0.1 53 
Weighted Total 
Trenton, N. J 
Pood tebe. cous 
Housing feet «eee 
Clothing 2555.0 queen 
Fuel and light....... 


Housefurnishings. ... 
Sundries: Bey. shoe ae 
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Revised Indexes of the Cost of Living—Six Cities 


HE FOLLOWING tables are the second in the 
series of revised Conference Board indexes of living 
costs in 70 cities and in the United States. 

The first tables in this series appeared in the January 
issue of this publication and were accompanied by de- 
scriptive material outlining the principal purposes of 
the revision and the general composition of the indexes. 

Each month some particular phase of the general 
revision of the indexes of living costs will be discussed. 
The discussions will be limited to material generally 
applicable to all the indexes, Specific details applicable 
to particular indexes, including the weighting methods 
used, will appear in the final report, which will follow 
the completion of the revision. 


Foop 


Although Tae ConFrerRENcE Boarp’s indexes of living 
costs for individual cities show monthly changes since 
January, 1939, in most instances, it was not until March, 
1940, that the Board began to collect data on monthly 
changes in food costs. In its preliminary indexes, THE 
CONFERENCE Boarp used United States Bureau of 
Labor: Statistics indexes of changes in food costs by 
cities for the period January, 1939, to March, 1940. In 
some cities collection of food data was not begun until 
some time after March, 1940; in those instances, the 
BLS indexes were used up to the date when the Board 
first collected its own data. The United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics did not then, and does not now, pub- 
lish indexes of changes in food costs for all cities studied 
by THe CoNnFERENCE Boarp. It was necessary, there- 
fore, in those cases where the BLS did not compute 
indexes for a city to assume that the changes shown in 
the food index for some adjacent city of similar charac- 
teristics were representative of changes in the city in 
question. 


Changes in Methods 


One of the most important steps taken by the Board 
in revising its indexes of changes in food costs was the 
recalculation of the changes shown between January, 
1939, and the date upon which the Board first collected 
monthly data on food costs in such cities. For some 
years prior to March, 1940 (but not beyond March, 
1939), the Board collected data on food costs in many 
cities at periodic intervals. These data, therefore, were 
available and were used in computing the changes in 
food costs between January, 1939, and the date on 
which monthly collection of food data within a city 
began. Monthly changes between these two dates were 
interpolated on the basis of all available information. 
This procedure has several advantages over the one 


previously used, the most important of which is the fact 
that the long-term changes shown in food costs in a city 
are based entirely upon data relating to that city. 
Other information on food prices not specifically applic- 
able to the city is used only for the purpose of interpo- 
lating changes during periods when data were not 
obtainable for the city in question. : 

In addition to the particular improvements outlined 
above, general steps applicable to all the indexes were 
taken in the revision. Data which were originally re- 
ceived too late for inclusion in the regular monthly fig- 
ures have been incorporated in the indexes. Reconcilia- 
tion has been made of any misinterpretations of data 
which had been included in the reports but which did 
not become apparent until after the data had been used 
and which did not lend themselves to solution except 
when studied in retrospect. 

Furthermore, new data became available on family 
consumption of food and pointed the way to revisions 
in the weights used in combining the retail prices of food 
items into indexes of changes in the cost of food. These 
changes in weights, however, have not had too marked 
an effect on the changes shown by the indexes. 


Items Priced 


At the present time THe CONFERENCE Boarp col- 
lects data on the following 44 items of food: 


Article Umit 
Meat and fish (best cuts) 
Round steak—U. S. No. 2 grade (good)..... 1 lb. 
Rib roast, beef—U. S. No. 2 grade (good)...1 Ib. 
Chuck roast, beef—U. 8S. No. 2 grade (good). 1 lb. 
Pork chops (rib or loin, center cut)—U. 8. 


Nosdeprade.27 6s eee 8 hee Tilba 

Whole ham, smoked—U. S. No. 1 grade... .1 Ib. 

Salt pork—U. S. No. 1 grade.............. 1 |b. 

Bacon, sliced—U. S. No. 1 grade.........- 1 Ib. 

Pamb> leg, 28. hectton asians cin Sains 1 tb. 

Veal cutlet—U. S. No. 2 grade (good)...... 1 lb. 

Chicken, roasting (up to 6 lbs.)............ leibs 

Salmonspink 4. 763.59 ees Pett Be eae 1 Ib. can 
Cereals 

Bread, white (Give weight .... 0z.)....... large loaf 

Bread, rye (Give weight .... 0z.)......... large loaf 

BloursGoldiWedal Siang sone Tas eee lbs. 

Cormiienl. yelowsee sca. ee. ote ene eee 1 |b. 

Cormflakes) Welloggaaescre gece ste omits 6 oz. pkg. 

Macatonispackage re meena aia er ee 1 lb. 
Dairy Products 

Fresh milk, bottled (specify grade)......... 1 qt. 

bvaporatcd milky)... 2 cee eee 141% oz. can 

Butter cub Or rOleeemer irene ree 1 lb 


(Continued on Page 89) 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS 
IN SELECTED CITIES, 1939-1942 


Source: Tur CONFERENCE Boar 


Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Akron, O. Baltimore, Md. 
Weighted Fuel House- _ ||Weighted ‘ e Fuel House- 2 
Date Total, Food | Housing | Clothing | _and furnish- | Sundries || Total, Food | Housing | Clothing| and furnish- | Sundries 
All Items Light ings All Items Light ings 

Budgetary Weights..... 700.0| 29.1| 16.6| 11.2| 7.8| 6.7| 30.6|100.0| 34.3| 17.5| 10.6| 7.2| 65.0| 25.4 
1989 January......... 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 |} 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
February........ 99.1 | 99.4| 99.61] 100.0| 99.4 | 100.0| 98.1]| 99.8| 99.6| 100.0 | 99.9 | 100.0 | 100.1 | 100.0 
March. 98.9 | 99.5 | 99.7|100.0| 96.0 | 100.0| 98.1]| 99.8| 99.5] 100.0| 99.6 | 100.0 | 100.8 | 100.0 
Apri sce eden 98.91 98.8] 100.4| 98.8 | 98.2 |100.0| 98.1|] 100.3 | 101.1 | 100.0] 99.8] 95.8 | 100.8 | 100.9 
Ney ice aor 99.1 | 98.8 | 101.1 | 98.8 | 100.2 | 100.0| 98.11 99.7| 99.6] 100.0| 99.7| 94.3 | 100.8 | 100.9 
Jima ee 99.5 | 9961101.9| 988] 98.3|100.0| 98.6|| 99.6| 99.1 | 100.0| 99.7| 94.8 | 100.6 | 101.2 
July. . 99.6 | 99.7 | 102.7} 98.8 | 98.3] 99.7| 98.6]| 99.9 | 100.1| 100.0| 99.7] 93.9] 100.5 | 101.1 
erie ees 99.1 | 97.3 | 103.3] 98.8] 99.7] 99.7] 98.6] 99.0] 97.6| 99.5| 99.6] 95.0 | 100.5 | 101.1 
September... ..... 101.0 | 103.0 | 104.0 | 98.8 | 100.9] 99.7] 98.7 || 100.7| 102.5 | 99.6| 99.6] 95.0 | 100.6 | 101.1 
October.......... 101.3 | 102.2 |} 105.9| 98.8 | 102.4] 99.7| 99.1|| 100.7| 101.0| 99.6] 99.5] 95.0 | 101.8 | 102.7 
November....... 101.2 | 101.1 | 106.4 | 98.8|103.1| 99.7| 99.5] 99.6] 98.8| 99.6| 99.4| 93.8] 101.3 | 102.3 
December........ 101.1 | 100.2 | 106.5 | 98.8 | 103.1] 99.7] 99.9|| 99.4| 97.5| 996] 99.4] 95.2 | 103.5 | 102.3 
Annual Average..... 99.9 | 100.0 | 102.6 | 99.1 | 100.0| 99.8| 91.3] 99.9| 99.7| 99.8| 99.7| 96.0} 100.9 | 101.1 
1940 January......... 101.0 | 100.5 | 106.0 | 98.7 | 103.1 | 99.7] 99.5]| 99.4] 97.0] 99.6} 99.5] 95.8 | 108.5 | 102.7 
February........ 101.2 | 102.0 | 106.0 | 98.5 | 103.1] 99.5 | 99.0|| 100.5 | 100.0| 99.6 | 99.8] 95.8 | 103.9 | 102.7 
March... 101.2 | 101.4 | 106.9| 98.5 | 103.1| 99.5| 99.0||100.3| 99.6| 99.6] 99.8] 95.8 | 103.9 | 102.7 
April... 102.1 | 104.2 | 107.6 | 98.5 | 103.1 | 99.5 | 99.0] 100.6 | 100.7| 99.6] 98.6| 95.8 | 108.8 | 102.7 
Maryastecatysti.sak 102.0 | 103.1 | 108.9 | 98.5 | 103.1 | 99.4| 99.0] 101.0 | 102.2 |.99.6| 98.4| 94.9 | 103.6 | 102.7 
a a ei 101.9 | 102.3 | 109.8 | 98.5 | 102.1 | 99.4| 99.0]| 100.9/| 101.8| 99.6] 98.4] 94.9 | 103.7 | 102.7 
ieee es. 102.4 | 102.5 |111.5| 98.5 |101.0| 99.4| 99.8|| 101.0| 100.8| 99.6| 98.3] 96.7 | 103.8 | 104.1 
August.......... 102.6 | 102.6 | 112.2] 98.5 | 102.1| 99.1| 99.9||100.0| 97.5] 99.6] 99.2) 96.7 | 103.5 | 104.1 
September....... 103.0 | 102.9 | 113.7 | 98.5 | 103.9 | 98.6 | 100.0] 100.7| 99.4] 99.6| 99.2) 97.7 | 108.5 | 104.1 
October.......... 103.3 | 102.0 | 114.7| 98.6 | 105.9| 98.5] 100.7|| 100.7| 98.4| 100.7| 99.3| 98.9 | 103.4 | 104.3 
November....... 103.5 | 102.6 | 114.7 | 98.6 | 106.3 | 98.6 | 100.7] 100.7| 98.2 | 100.7| 99.4] 98.9 | 104.0 | 104.3 
December......... 103.9 | 104.0 | 114.7] 98.6 | 106.3 | 98.6] 100.7|| 101.2 | 99.8| 101.4| 99.4| 98.9 | 104.0 | 103.9 
Annual Average..... 102.3 | 102.6 | 110.6 | 98.6 | 103.6 | 99.1| 99.7] 100.6| 99.6} 99.9| 99.1| 96.7 | 108.7 | 103.4 
1941 January......... 103.9 | 104.1 | 114.7 | 98.6 | 106.3 | 98.6 | 100.7 || 101.6 | 100.9 | 101.4 | 99.4] 98.9 | 104.1 | 104.0 
February........ 104.2 | 104.7 | 114.7 | 98.8] 106.3 99.5 | 100.7 || 101.8 | 101.3 | 101.7 | 99.4] 98.9 | 103.9 | 104.0 
March. .. 104.5 | 105.0 | 115.9 | 98.8 | 106.3 | 100.3 | 100.7 || 102.2 | 102.2 | 101.7 | 99.51 98.9 | 105.4 | 103.9 
April... 105.9 | 109.8 | 116.6 | 99.0 | 106.3 | 100.4 | 100.3 || 103.0 | 104.4 | 103.2 | 99.6] 98.9] 105.5 | 103 3 
May. firs 107.0 | 118.1 | 116.8 | 98.6 | 106.3 | 100.6 | 100.7 || 104.5 | 107.7 | 108.9 | 99.8| 98.9 | 106.1 | 103.6 
pt og 109.3 | 119.6 | 116.8 | 98.6 | 106.7 | 100.9 | 101.9 |] 106.6 | 113.5 | 104.5 | 99.9| 98.5 | 106.6 | 103.8 
July.............| 109.5 | 119.5 | 116.9 | 98.9 | 108.0 | 101.1 | 102.0 |] 106.2 | 111.1 | 105.6 | 100.0 | 100.8 | 106 6 | 104.2 
Angin.) s..... 110.1 | 120.9 | 117.5 | 99.9 | 108.6 | 101.1 | 102.0 || 107.3 | 112.4 | 107.6 | 101.3 | 102.0 | 107.8 | 104 2 
September....... 111.6 | 122.4 | 118.2 | 102.6 | 109.6 | 105.9 | 102.7 || 109.3 | 115.8 | 107.6 | 104.9 | 102.5 | 114.0 | 104.6 
October.......... 113.6 | 124.9 | 118.7 | 103.7 | 110.1 | 108.4 | 105.8 || 110.8 | 115.9 | 110.1 | 106.2 | 102.5 | 119.4 | 107.1 
November....... 114.9 | 127.4 | 118.9 | 107.6 | 110.1 | 108.9 | 106.0 || 111.8 | 117.6 | 110.1 | 107.6 | 102.5 | 124.0 | 107.3 
December........ 116.2 | 127.4 | 120.7 | 114.7 | 110.1 | 118.8 | 105.9 || 112.3 | 118.1 | 111.9 | 106.5 | 102.5 | 126.2 | 107.3 
Annual Average. .... 109.2 | 116.6.| 117.2 | 101.6 | 107.9 | 103.8 | 102.4 || 106.5 | 110.1 | 105.8 | 102.0 | 100.5 | 110.8 | 104.8 

1942 January......... 118.0 | 131.0 | 121.1 | 116.3 | 111.0 | 115.5 | 106.8 | 114.9 | 128.5 | 111.9 | 110.8 | 102.5 | 1 
February........ 118.8 | 192.4 | 121.1 | 117.4 | 111.0 | 115.5 | 107.8 | 115.8 | 124.8 | 111.9 | 119.9 ioe 5 eit 105° 
March. 120.4 | 135.6 | 122.7 | 118.4 | 110.6 | 117.6 | 108.4 || 116.8 | 196.3 | 113.3 | 114.4 | 102.5 | 198.5 | 109.1 
nt aaa 121.1 | 137.3 | 123.0 | 120.8 | 108.7 | 118.2 | 108.6 | 118.4 | 129.0 | 113.3 | 120.3 | 100.8 | 129.9 | 109.6 
Mavis «youre, 121.1 | 136.6 | 123.0 | 121.1 | 109.1 | 118.2 | 109.0 | 118.9 | 129.7 | 113.3 | 120.2 | 102-7 | 1993 | 11011 
Fane Ot 121.1 | 140.3 | 116.2 | 120.8 | 109.3 | 118.4 | 108.9 || 119.3 | 130.8 | 113.3 | 120.0 | 102.7 | 129.0 | 110 2 
July.. 120.7 | 189.2 | 114.1 | 121.0 | 109.8 | 118.4 | 109.4 | 118.1 | 131.0 | 104.2 | 119.3 | 102.7 | 1993 | 119.1 
August.......... 120.7 | 189.3 | 114.1 | 121.1 | 109.9 | 118.4 | 109.5 || 118.7 | 182.3 | 104.2 | 119.6 | 102.7 | 130.8 | 119.2 
September....... 120.9 | 140.0 | 113.7 | 121.1 | 109.9 | 118.4 | 109.7 | 118.9 | 188.8 | 104.2 | 190.3 | 102.7 | 180.6 | 110'8 
October. e.cce. +. 122.6 | 144.5 | 113.7 | 121.2 | 109.9 | 118.4 | 110.7 | 119.7 | 186.3 | 103.2 | 190.3 | 102.7 | 180.6 | 111.1 
November....... 123.4 | 146.3 | 113.7 | 121.8 | 109.9 | 118.4 | 111.7 |] 121.9 | 141.9 | 103.2 | 190.5 | 102.7 | 130.6 | 1120 
December........ 123.7 | 147.2 | 113.7 | 121.8 | 109.9 | 118.4 | 111.8 || 122.7 | 144.2 | 103.2 | 190.5 | 102.7 | 130.6 | 112 2 
Annual Average..... 121.0 | 139.1 | 117.5 | 120.1 | 109.9 | 117.8 | 109.4 || 118.7 | 182.0 | 108.3 | 118.3 | 102.5 | 129.4 | 110.5 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS 
IN SELECTED CITIES, 1939-1912—Continued 


Source: Tur Conrrrence Boarp 


Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Boston, Mass. Kansas City, Mo. 
Weighted : ; Fuel House- Weighted Fuel Hous 
Date Total, Food | Housing | Clothin; ish- i i 3 oe - 
AIP Tastes g g Cane Ea Sundries ll Terms Food | Housing | Clothing Cinnt ee Sundries 
Budgetary Weights..... 100.0 35.8 20.0 10.0 9.1 2.9 22.2 || 100.0 28 4 15.8 10.6 6.9 5.5 | 32.8 
1O89aJannarye.. .cc50. 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 |} 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
[GDS ao en 80s 99.5 98.5 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.6 | 100.0 99.7 99.9 | 100.0 99.8 | 100.0 | 100.2 99.1 
March Oy Garcia: tee < 99.3 98.3 | 100.0 | 100.1 | 100.0 | 100.1 99.4 99.6 99.9 | 100.4 99.6 | 100.0 98.9 99.1 
TEA Oo eee 99.7 98.9 | 101.1 | 100.0 | 100.1 | 100.0 99.4 || 101.1 | 101.2 | 100.6 99.5 | 100.0 98.7 99.3 
et ee 98.8 o7.2 | 101.6 99.7 96.2 98.3 99.6 99.6 99.6 | 100.6 99.7 | 100.0 98.4 99.3 
ivr ee a 98.9 97.4 | 101.8 99.5 96 .2 99.1 99.5 99.2 98.6 | 100.6 98.4 9972 98.3 99.3 
July.. ei ee LOO at 99.1 | 102.1 99.5 96.8 99.1 99.8 99.3 98.2 | 100.6 98.0 9932 98.4 | 100.2 
UIP UISIe, Serarernis ye 98.8 96.5 | 101.9 99.6 OF ok 99.1 | 100.1 99.1 97.2 | 100.6. 98.3 | 100.4 98.7 | 100.2 
September....... 100.8 | 101.2 | 102.4 99.7 97 5 99.1 | 100.9 || 100.9 | 103.7 | 100.6 98.6 | 100.5 99.3 99.8 
OGLODEr | ES cc un - 100.2 98.5 | 102.3 99.7 | 101.5 | 102.5 | 100.7 || 101.2 | 103.2 | 100.8 99.1 | 100.9 | 100.5 | 100.4 
November. ...... 100.5 98.8 | 102.5 | 100.0 | 101.2 | 102.8 | 101.0 |] 100.4 | 101.5 | 100.4 99.2 | 101.1 | 100.5 99.7 
December........ 99.4 95.8 | 102.3 | 100.1 | 2101.2 | 102.7 | 101.0 99.8 99.3 | 100.4 99.2 | 101.1 | 100.5 9907 
Annual Average..... 99.6 98.4 | 101.5 99.8 99.0 | 100.3 | 100.1 O9F95) 10072 W100 85 9957) 10022 99.4 BN) ie 
1940 January. ........ 99.7 96.8 | 102.3 | 100.0 | 101.2 | 102.9 | 100.8 || 100.0 99.9 | 100.4 99.4 | 101.1 | 100.6 99.6 
Rebruary. 2. ....«- 100.9 | 100.0 | 102.2 99.7 | 102.4 | 103.0 | 100.8 99.9 99.8 | 100.4 99.2 | 101.1 | 100.8 99.6 
NES el UO Se eae 100.4 99.0 | 101.8 99.3 | 102.4 | 103.0 | 100.8 99.1 96.9 | 100.4 99.2 | 101.1 | 100.9 99.6 
faba 7 tage pee Ae 101.1 | 100.9 | 101.9 99.2 | 102.4 | 103.0 | 100.6 99.2 97.3 | 100.4 99.1 | 101.1 | 101.0 99.6 
RUD atterrtests reas cc-eh 100.4 | 100.0 | 102.1 99.0 99.4 | 103.0 | 100.2 99.3 98.1 | 100.4 98.8 | 101.1 | 101.4 99.1 
Wane 2) as o. FOdes tgs. |) 10S. 98.9 99.4 | 103.2 9959 99.4 98.7 | 100.4 98.7 | 101.1 | 101.5 99.1 
GY oe os ae 2 SOI S Ot? 1 102 1 98.9 | 100.9 | 101.9 | 101.7 99.1 97.1 | 100.4 98.8 | 101.1 | 101.6 99.4 
TA TE) a ee eye 100.3 98.8 | 102.1 98.9 | 100.9 | 102.0 | 101.4 98.6 94.8 | 100.4 98.5 | 102.2 | 101.2 99.9 
September....... 100.8 99.9 | 102.1 98.9 | 103.3 | 101.8 | 100.9 98.9 95.6 | 100.4 98.5 | 102.2 | 101.2 | 100.1 
October farsac.-5 100.3 97.9 | 102.2 98.9 | 103.5 | 101.4 | 101.6 99.5 96.3 | 100.4 98.6 | 103.7 | 101.2 | 100.9 
November....... 100.4 O7 | es. 2 99.0 | 105.2 | 102.0 | 101.6 99.8 97.3 | 100.4 98.5 | 103.7 | 101.3 | 100.9 
December........ 100.6 97.6 | 102.2 98.9 | 107.2 | 101.3 | 101.8 |/ 100.2 98.7 | 100.4 98.4 | 103.7 | 101.3 | 100.9 
Annual Average..... 100.6 99 3 | 1021 99.1 | 102.4 | 102.4 | 101.0 994 97.5 | 100.4 QST85\ LODO OTL OE) 8. 
1941 January... ..: 100.6 O77, |, 102 3 99.1 | 107.2 | 100.7 | 101.6 |] 100.1 98.5 | 100.4 98.7 | 103.7 | 100.9 | 100.9 
ReDeuaryve. avec. « 100.8 97.9 | 102.9 99.2 | 106.6 | 101.0 | 101.7 | 100.1 98.5 | 100.4 98.7 | 103.7 | 100.7 | 100.9 
UES acl tne 28 ares 101.3 99.5 | 102.9 99.3 | 104.5 | 101.7 | 102.1 || 100.6 | 100.3 | 100.4 98.8 | 103.7 | 101.1 | 100.9 
Arla cai 3, cso 102.3 | 101.5 | 102.9 99.5 | 106.6 | 102.1 | 102.4 || 101.5 | 103.1 | 100.4 98.9 | 103.7 | 101.1} 101.1 
i EA eee Cee 102.5 | 101.7 | 102.9 99.6 | 107.1 | 102.8 | 102.9 || 102.0 | 103.7 | 100.4 99.0 | 103.7 | 102.4 | 101.9 
UIYIE, etch doit « Gass 104.0 | 104.7 | 103.0 99.8 | 107.3 | 105.8 | 103.8 || 102.4 | 106.0 | 100.4 99.0 | 103.7 | 104.0 | 100.8 
July... eae. | LOdsan 106,24) 103.0 99.9 | 108.6 | 108.5 | 103.8 |] 102.7 | 106.3 | 100.4 99.3 | 104.9 | 104.2 | 101.1 
AUP USte vee «= 5-35 - 106.0 | 108.8 | 103.0 | 102.5 | 109.8 | 109.9 | 103.8 |} 103.9 | 108.8 | 100.4 | 102.9 | 106.0 | 104.4 | 101.1 
September....... 107.2 | 110.2 | 103.0 | 105.8 | 111.3 | 114.5 | 104.1 ]] 105.8 | 112.4 | 102.4 | 106.6 | 106.4 | 109.4 | 100.9 
Octoberrs «5.4055: 108.6 | 112.5 | 103.2 | 107.9 | 111.5 | 116.5 | 105.2 |] 108.0 | 113.5 | 102.4 | 109.0 | 106.4 | 111.7 | 105.2 
November. ...... 110.3 | 115.9 | 103.2 | 111.3 | 111.4 | 116.9 | 105.8 || 108.7 | 115.8 | 102.4 | 110.8 | 106.4 | 115.1 | 104.4 
December........ 109.8 | 114.5 | 103.2 | 111.9 | 111.4 | 117.7 | 105.7 || 108.5 | 116.2 | 102.4 | 111.1 | 106.4 | 115.8 | 103.2 
Annual Average..... 104.8 | 105.9 | 103.0 | 103.0 | 108.6 | 108.2 | 103.6 || 103.7 | 106.9 | 101.1 LOZ W104. 9) | 105695) L019 
1942 .January. ...+.... 111.7 | 117.7 | 103.2 | 115.6 | 111.4 | 119.1 | 106.8 |] 109.8 | 119.5 | 102.4 | 114.2 | 106.4 | 116.5 | 103.2 
Pepruany. ..<-:- 113.1 | 119.9 | 103.5 | 118.8 | 111.4 | 120.6 | 108.1 }} 111.2 | 120.1 | 102.4 | 115.6 | 106.4 | 118.9 | 106.2 
Marche rencen aye ae 114.0 | 121.4 | 103.7 |-120.0 | 111.4 | 122.3 | 108.3 ] 112.8 | 123.1 | 105.2 | 116.6 | 106.4 | 120.5 | 106.5 
EV oat eae ee ee ea 114.9 | 192.2 | 103.8 | 124.0 | 113.3 | 122.4 | 108.7 |] 114.6 | 125.4 | 105.2 | 121.9 | 106.4 | 121.7 | 107.9 
Ma Vetaenieiteiers stars 115.9 | 123.6 | 103.8 | 126.4 | 114.0 | 122.4 | 109.6 || 115.0 | 125.0 | 105.2 | 121.1 | 106.4 | 121.3 | 109.7 
ies a aoe 116.1 | 124.6 | 103.7 | 125.0 | 114.2 | 122.3 | 109.7 ]] 114.7 | 123.9 | 105.2 | 121.2 | 106.6 | 120.7 | 110.0 
Dale. crete <por- ess 117.6 | 126.1 | 103.7 | 125.1 | 120.7 | 122.3 | 111.1 ]] 115.0 | 124.6 | 105.2 | 121.5 | 106.6 | 120.9 110.2 
PANY OUS tage oe alse = 117.8 | 127.2 | 103.9 | 124.9 | 118.1 | 122.6 | 111.1 |] 115.1 | 124.5 | 105.2 | 121.6 | 106.6 | 120.9 110.4 
September....... 117.8 | 128.0 | 103.9 | 124.9 | 118.0 | 122.6 | 110.1 ]} 116.0 | 126.4 | 105.2 | 121.5 | 106.6 120.9 | 111.6 
Octoberis: 5 m-2 0. 118.8 | 130.7 | 103.8 | 125.0 | 118.0 | 122.5 | 110.2 || 117.2 | 128.8 | 105.2 | 121.6 | 106.6 120.9 | 113.2 
November....... 120.0 | 133.3 | 103.8 | 125.1 | 118.2 | 122.5 | 111.2 ]] 117.8 | 129.8 | 105.2 121.7 | 106.6 | 120.9 | 113.9 
December........ 190.3 | 134.4 | 103.6 | 125.1 | 118.2 | 122.5 | 111.2] 118.3 | 131.7 | 105.2 121.7 | 106.6 | 120.9 | 113.9 
Annual Average..... 116.5 | 125.8 | 103.7 | 123.3 | 115.6 | 122.0 | 109.7 || 114.8 | 125.2 | 104.7 120.0 | 106.5 | 120.4 | 109.7 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS 
IN SELECTED CITIES, 1939-1942—Continued 


Source: THE CONFERENCE BoarpD 


Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 


eS EO ee 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


a cc ee ee 


Weighted : Fuel House- eighted Fuel House- 7 
Date Total, | Food | Housing |Clothing| and | furnish- Total, | Food | Housing | Clothing] and | furnish- | Sundries 
All Items Light ings All Items Light ings 

Budgetary Weights..... 100.0 CA 7 16 Oe 8.3 6.2 100.0 85.1 oy Be 1027 5.8 Fiat 31.3 
1939 January......... 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 : 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
February........ 100.1 | 100.2 | 100.0 | 100.7 | 99.8 | 100.1 0 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 
March ee or ee 100.1 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.8 | 99.7 | 100.0 0 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 
Aprilegee sists ners: 100.3 | 99.9 | 100.0 | 100.8 | 99.7 | 100.2 9 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 

IE Ciera eater ae 100.5 | 100.8 | 100.0 | 100.8 98.8 | 100.2 9 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 

SUNG sence tests 100.2 | 100.2 | 100.0 | 100.8 | 97.4 | 100.5 9 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 
July... 100.1 99.6 | 100.0 | 100.8 | 97.4 | 100.5 3 n.d. n.d. n.a. n.d. n.a. n.d. n.d. 

ITIP SU Lersrel cies bo. 99.9 | 98.8 | 100.0 | 100.9 | 97.6 | 100.5 fe n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 
September....... 101.3 | 103.4 | 99.7 | 101.0 | 98.4 | 100.7 2 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 
October. c5s04a50 102.0 | 103.8 | 99.7 | 101.1 98.2 | 101.1 0 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a. n.d. 
November....... 101.7 | 103.6 | 99.6 | 100.8 | 98.1 | 101.2 2 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 
December........ 101.2 | 101.9 99.6 | 101.1 98.1 | 101.3 32 n.d. n.d. n.a. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 
Annual Average..... 100.6 | 101.0} 99.9 | 100.8 | 98.6 | 100.5 @ n.d. n.d. n.a. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 
1940 January......... 101.0 | 101.4] 99.6 | 101.1 | 98.4 | 101.3 | 102.2 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a. n.d. 
Rebrusrys seo. ci. 101.3 | 102.7 | 99.6 | 101.1 98.4 | 101.9 | 101.7 n.d. n.d. n.a. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a. 
March ote Batter 100.9 | 100.9 | 100.4 | 101.1 98.4 | 101.9 | 101.7 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a. n.a. n.d. 

LN BS ata acer 100.2 | 98.6 | 100.4 | 101.0 | 98.4 | 102.0 | 101.7 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a. 

Maye ce kine eas 100.4 | 99.5 | 100.4 | 100.6 | 98.1 | 101.9 | 101.7 n.d. n.d. n.a. n.d. n.d. n.a. n.d. 

UNC sarees es 101,2 | 101.8 | 100.4 | 100.5 98.4 | 103.1 | 101.7 n.a. n.a. n.a. n.d. n.a. n.d. n.d. 
July... 100.6 | 100.0 | 100.4 | 101.4 98.0 | 103.0 | 101.5 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a. n.a. 
TED bare roto iece nox 100.4 | 99.2 | 100.4 | 101.4 | 98.2 | 103.1 | 101.5 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 
September....... 101.1 | 100.9 | 100.4 | 101.6 | 98.3 | 103.2 | 101.9 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d n.a n.a 
October... o-..n- 101.4 | 101.0 | 100.8 | 101.2 | 98.4 | 103.2 | 102.6 n.d. n.a. n.a. n.d. n a. n a. n a. 
November....... 101.5 | 101.4 | 100.8 | 101.4 98.4 | 103.3 | 102.5 n.d. n.d. n.a n.a n.d. i aa. 
December........ 102.5 | 104.8 | 100.8 | 101.3 98.4 | 103.3 | 102.5 na. n.a. na. n.d. a6. n.a. fa. 
Annual Average..... 101.0 | 101.0 | 100.4 | 101.1 98.8 | 102.6 | 101.9 n.a. n.a. n.a. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 

194) January. ..... .,.2.3- 102.2 | 103.9 | 100.8 | 101. 
Tae ee acres Panta aa 4 3 98.1 | 103.4 | 102.6 n.d. n.a. n.a. n.d. n.a. n.d. n.d. 
4] 98.1 | 103.6 | 102.6 n.d. n.a 

March... Tole | 10e'8'| 1008 | tol a | oso | 104 | LORIE) a | eae eo ne eee =a 
[Oe Rees 102.5 | 104.7 | 100.8 | 101.5 | 98.0 | 104.2 | 102.6 || 102.8 | 107.0 | 100.0 | 102.3 | 94.6 | 104.2 | 100.4 
Maye te hanes 104.1 | 108.3 | 100.8 | 101 SOW a 

; ; , F 6 97.2 | 105.7 | 104.3 || 104.3 | 110.1 | 100.0 | 102.6 94.6 | 104.5 | 101.7 

a a ia Rear 106.0 | 114.7 | 100.8 | 101.6 97.2 | 107.0 | 104.0 || 105.8 | 1183.5 | 100.0 | 102.7 94.6 | 105.5 | 102.5 

ij Ae 106.1 | 114.1 | 101.6 | 101.8 98.2 | 107.1 | 104.2 }| 107.1 | 116.9 | 100.0 | 102.7 94.6 | 106.5 102.7 
August... 106.9 | 116.1 | 101.6 | 102.6 | 99.0 | 107.4 | 104.3 || 108.4 | 120.0 | 100.0 | 104.1 | 94.6 | 106.5 | 102.9 

hs ae 7 ee ae 108.7 | 118.1 102.6 107.9 99.5 | 112.6 | 104.9 }} 110.6 | 123.3 | 101.4 | 108.7 94.6 110.2 103.4 
October. ......... 110.0 | 118.9 | 102.6 | 109.7 | 99.8 | 115.7 | 107.4 || 111.8 | 123.5 | 101.4 | 111.5 | 94.6 | 114.1 | 105.5 
November... 111.0 | 120.6 | 103.2 | 111.3 | 99.7 | 116.7 | 108.0 || 112.5 | 123.8 | 103.5 | 112.9 | 94.6 | 115.7 | 105.6 
ecember........ 111.4 | 121.8 | 103.2 | 112.0 99.7 | 116.9 | 108.0 |] 118.5 | 126.0 | 108.5 | 118.7 94.6 118.7 105.6 
Annual Average..... 106.0 | 112.2 | 101.6 | 104.5 | 98.5 | 108.7 | 104.6 n.a. n.a n.a. n.a re i Rn 
1942 tae Ba: Mae dt Shee 113.4 | 125.2 | 103.2 | 117.0 99.9 | 117.8 | 109.5 || 114.9 | 128.5 | 108.5 | 115.8 94.6 | 122.7 | 105.8 
February. ....... 118.8 124.9 | 108.2 | 118.2 | 99.9 | 119.2 110.4 | 116.4 | 129.8 | 103.5 | 119.5 94.6 | 123.5 | 107.8 

rch... . . 20.0 | 99.9 | 121.1 | 110.7 }] 117.6 | 192.1 | 104.2 | 121.7 | 94. : 

April... 115.4 | 127.4 | 108.4 | 128.7 99.4 | 122.3 | 111.0 }] 11 ; Saar oiiece 
Mayr ee 115.6 | 127.3 | 103.4 | 124.2 | 99.7 | 192.2 | 111.6 ti iy eeote i areca l) wecte teste Wer umes 
Sane. cose 115.8 | 127.7 | 103.4 | 123.7 | 100.0 | 122.1 | 111.9 38 Beh reece aoaetl Senta’ Mose Wee nine 
Bulge cet. eee 116.1 | 127.8 | 103.6 | 124.0 | 100.0 | 192.2 | 112.5 pan ib toera iy 402963] econ ies ae amie ee 
August.......... 116.6 | 129.2 | 103.7 | 124.6 | 99.9 | 192.9 | 112.8 aratk Tee eel ie erei| eet aN ease Nee aura te 
September....... 117.4 | 131.5 | 103.7 | 124.7 | 100.0 | 122.2 | 113.0 soiy'| Geary tt anate nee ch ion owCE aE ae 
October.......... 119.1 | 136.5 | 103.7 | 124.8 | 100.0 | 192.2 | 113.8 see elton teil eatesl qeeke WE on le cane Gne 
November........| 119.9 | 138.3 | 103.7 | 125.0 | 100.0 | 192.2 | 114.4 m4 5 Vago tet Boat Hixaase tlie iroae Ml pes 
December........| 120.4 | 140.0 | 103.7 | 124.9 | 100.0 | 199.2 | 114.6 wie ais iba os nts eae iit’ 
Annual Average..... 116.6 | 180.2 | 108.6 | 129.9 99.9 | 121.5 | 112.2 || 178.8-| 184.3 | 104.1 122.5 94.6 12h 1 oe 

. . . ww ot a4. v4. 


n.a.Not available 


<2 EEEE-__,;,,, 


February, 1943 


DEST Gis °c net eae aN EE 1 lb 
Vegetable lard substitute................. 3 Ib. can 
ichiniat gariiess.2 Seid tan SR ay 1 lb. 
Eggs (Grade A medium).................. 1 doz. 
Cheese American’: cc. sieni oes codes. ce sc: Ul Wey. 
Vegetables and fruits 
Potatoes, Irish or white...................15 lbs 
iIRolatoes sweete een tire ee ok 1 lb. 
SOEUR ne eee Elites Trktet OS caceias, «4:2 6-0 DUCD. 
Reape WELLE eta c.ss uss ces «ces 1 Ib. 
BLES Tita ag it cot! rane aide a al cope SRE es 
Lettuce, iceberg, or comparable quality... . 1 head 
Oniousyyellowmege. 02... cc eotee ee ee 1 lb. 
Beans, navy or pea, dried................. 1 lb. 
Corn, canned (standard)..................No. 2 can 
Peasycanned(standard)ie.......... +0... No. 2 can 
Tomatoes, canned (standard)............. No. 2 can 
Peaches, halves, canned (standard)........ No. 24% can 
IBTUeS £40 DU ere tine en sk A see ens 1 Ib. 
LARA, 5 c.g A ee een en Re 1 Ib 
Apples, general purpose, U.S. No. 1.......1 Ib. 
Oranges, medium size. 176-220............1 doz. 
Miscellaneous 
Sugars granulated stew weer cee eee oe 1 lb 
Gof cee rea = 2 erred as shes 1 Ib 
EA TOLANYE PEKUCS eee. Ste see anes ks V4 lb. pkg 


These items are a representative cross-section of the 
total family food budget of wage earners and lower- 
salaried clerical workers and were selected with great 
care. The items chosen are not only representative of 
their own price changes but also of price changes of 
many other items of food of similar or related charac- 
teristics. For example, the price movements of round 
steak, rib roast of beef, and chuck roast of beef are 
similar to those of higher-priced beef items such as 
sirloin, as well as of lower-priced items such as plate 
beef, dried and corned beef. Likewise, the price changes 
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of leg of lamb would be indicative of the price changes 
of other cuts of lamb. When consideration is given to 
the fact that many items not covered by the question- 
naire move similarly in price to the items covered, it 
becomes evident that a high proportion of total family 
expenditures for food are represented by the items in- 
cluded in the questionnaire used by THe ConrERENCE 
Boarp. 


Changes in Items Priced 


Since March, 1940, several minor changes have been 
made in the items priced each month by Tue Conrer- 
ENCE Boarp. The first change was made in October, 
1940, at which time it was no longer considered neces- 
sary to price sirloin steak, beef liver and canned green 
peas. At the same time it was deemed advisable to add 
to the questionnaire oleomargarine, lettuce, canned 
peaches and cooking apples. In January, 1941, fresh 
green beans were added to the questionnaire. In Sep- 
tember, 1941, brand specifications were eliminated for 
canned corn, peas and peaches; the collection of prices 
of plate beef, oatmeal and rice was discontinued; whole 
smoked ham was substituted for smoked picnic ham; 
and pink salmon replaced red salmon. The most recent 
change made in the food questionnaire occurred in 
April, 1942, when meat and egg prices were more closely 
specified as to grade. 

Thus, minor changes in the list of food items priced 
each month indicate that a constant check is maintained 
on the representativeness of the sample and that changes 
are always made where warranted. 


Rosert A. SAYRE 
Assisted by 


G. CLiarK THompson 
M. A. Wertz 


Division of Industrial Economics 


Questions and Answers 


Question: What is the penalty for non-compliance 
with the President’s Executive Order on Overtime Com- 
pensation (Order No. 9240) ? 


Answer: Unlike Executive Order 9250 on Wage and 
Salary Stabilization, Order No. 9240 does not specify 
any penalty for non-compliance. However, it is well to 
remember that government contracts can be withheld 
from companies that do not comply. 


Question: Is the use of the attendance bonus in- 
creasing at present ? How effective are such payments 
in combating absenteeism ? 


Answer: There does not seem to be any wide-spread 


increase in the number of companies that pay cash 
bonuses for good attendance. This may be due in part 
to the fact that the present high rate of absenteeism 
involves complex factors and is little affected by mone- 
tary incentives for better attendance. For example, 
there seems to be a tendency for workers to sacrifice 
extra bonuses in order to take time off to shop or to 
enjoy recreational pursuits. 

One company reports that its attendance bonus ac- 
complished a substantial reduction in absenteeism by 
the end of four months. However, a comparison of its 
absentee record with that of a number of other com- 
panies shows that it still has not solved the problem of 
absenteeism. 


nee 
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Strikes and Turnover Rates 


IXTY PER CENT of all strikes in industry during 

the month of December, 1942, occurred in war in- 
dustries. They totaled 96 as compared with 91 in No- 
vember and brought the total for new strikes during 
the year up to 1,359. 

The workers involved in these strikes in war industries 
comprised 86% of all workers idle during December, 
with 49,000 war workers on strike as compared with 
43,000 in November. Man days lost to war production 
were 120,000, or 60% of all days lost because of strike 
activity. 

Man days worked in December were estimated at 


385 million, an increase of 10% over November. Thus 
the percentage of time lost to time worked was .083%— 
the same as for November. 

In 160 strikes starting in December in all occupa- 
tions 57,000 workers were involved; these strikes 
brought 200,000 man days of idleness, an increase of 
14% over November. Although the number of strikes 
declined 3% from November, 4% more workers were 
involved. 

Preliminary strike figures for 1942 reveal that 3,120 
strikes were begun during that year. Although a decline 
of 27% from the 1941 total and a smaller number than 


STRIKES, TURNOVER RATES AND PRODUCTION 


All Occupations Manufacturing 
Strikes! Turnover Rate per 100 Employees! 
_ Beginning in Period baie Separations? 
Man Days | (1985-1989 . 
le During =100) ' Accessions? 
Workers Period i Miscella- . 
Number Involved | (Thousand) Total Quits* neous! Discharges*} Lay-offs* 
(Thousand) 

LODO ete susie seawetes eainecyas 921 289 5,352 110 75 .23a 41.0la 9.04a 25 .17a 67.6la 
DOU Se spectre meals ok,< ost eather erent: 637 183 3,317 90 59.65 18.64 5.04 35.97 37.02 
TOS irc a rst We rare Mentos ee tai 810 342 6,893 74 48.38 11.39 2.72 34.27 36.59 
OSD Mattiicte aes ake, suave 5/2 #.esa19, tae ene 841 324 10,502 57 51.98 8.34 1.96 41.68 39.82 
ROSS sete ake cots rs 0 otoiereeraetere + 4a) e iss 1,695 1,168 16,872 68 45.38 10.66 2.49 32.23 65.20 
LOB ra terce ic ieieninciora men tie som ataig sie 1,856 1,467 19,592 74 49.17 10.67 2.24 36 .26 56.91 
OSB isis seapPelee a's Ae eprielansiaienahels 2,014 1,117 15,456 87 42.74 10.37 2.29 30.08 50.05 
BG 2 oi eivie ita al «.sperqatisya ov eraces Sea S72 789 13,902 104 40.35 13.02 2.63 24.70 52.16 
MOST fA Ge iy Se OTS MAE A ale 4,740 1,861 28,425 113 53.11 14.97 2.38 35.76 42.59 
NOSE R Sitter es laa Shela a R172 688 9,148 87 49 22 7.46 1.29 40.47 46.16 
LOSE sem tocretia' s siete cuucite terete 2,613 aL 17,812 108 87.71 9.52 1.52 26.67 48.85 
LGAO Foo siesta eas Neanec edt e ss 2,508 577 6,701 124 40.27 10.93 1.61 1.84 25 .89 52.72 
OAL isp de bovaw hana hore Pie tee, Cre 4,288 2,363 23,048 161 46.68 23.63 4.15 3.04 15.86 64.51 
LDS Perak, weescieelaisita 5. Perales. 3,120 788 4,565 190 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a. n.d. n.a. 
1941 December.................. 143 30 476 171 4.71 1.75 .52 .29 2.15 4.76 
9A ZSANUAEY 3.3 dew arinach ete oe Rok 155 33 390 173 5.10 2.36 .83 30 1.61 6.87 

[RGOTUREUT. 05 thrn'e.c.c hea OL Se 190 57 425 175 4.82 2.41 73 29 1.39 6.02 

March 240 65 450 177 5.36 3.02 82 33 1.19 6.99 

ADU See tre. or ue nchte ee ck 310 55 8375 181 6.12 3.59 .87 35 1.31 To12 

LE VARPAY. Ss, c Se Tabih to suede 275 58 $25 183 6.54 3.77 .96 .388 1.43 7.29 

DNS ee Soiee aatnsts: hah oe 350 100 550 185 6.46 3.85 1.02 .88 Lv 8.25 

July 400 88 450 189 6.73 4.02 1.23 43 1.05 8.28 

QUE b ea eet es ke hes he 350 80 450 196 7.06 4.31 1.46 42 87 7.90 

POOLCMIDERE 0.5 5.4 Widiuanht ales 290 80 450 201 8.10 5.19 1.79 44 68 9.15 

October..... 235 60 325 204 7.91 4.65 2.08 45 78 8.69 

INGVEMIDEL fs oa t0scaaa cee 165 55 175 206 7.09 4.21 1.80 43 65 8.14 

December, i caeiei. aPoes 160 57 200 204 n.a. n.d. n.a. n.d. n.a. n.a. 


Norse—For back figures, see The Conference Board Management Record, June, 
1942, p. 194. : 1United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

TRederal Reserve annual production data are averages of monthly figures. 

A separation is a termination of employment of any of the following kinds: quit, 
lay-off, discharge, or miscellaneous. Transfers from one plant to another of the 
same company are not considered as accessions or separations. 

4A quit 1s a termination of employment, generally initiated by the worker because 
of his desire to leave, but sometimes due to his physical incapacity. Beginning with 
January, 1940, separate rates were computed for miscellaneous separations; 1. ¢., 
separations due to death, permanent disability, retirements on pensions, and similar 
reasons. Beginning with September, 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or 
Navy were included in miscellaneous separations, 


5A discharge is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, with 
prejudice to the worker because of some fault on the part of the worker. 


SA lay-off is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, without 
aban to the worker and of a genet indeterminate, or permanent nature. 
owever, a short, definite lay-off with the name of the worker Temaining on the 
payroll is not counted as a separation. ; 


7An accession is the hiring of a new employee or the rehiring of an old employee. 
Transfers from one plant to another of the same company are not considered as acces- 
sions or separations. 

aJune to December. pPreliminary. 


n.a.Not available. rRevised 
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LABOR DISPUTES ORIGINATING DURING THE MONTH OE JANUARY, 1943! 


Organization Affected 


Manufacturing, Building and Mining 


Chrysler Corporation (Jefferson Avenue Plant) 
Chrysler Corporation (Jefferson Avenue Plant) 
Dodge Brothers Corporation 
| DISET CQ GCT ce @ £4 Seno ts oes og et a eg an ee 

iMirestonerlirevand Rubber Company. sis. ss akas-ssg<siaecaesansc+sasch.” 
Ford Motor Company (River Rouge Plant) 
Fruehauf Trailer Company 
Eee ied Ce OCCUR OM DANY OV Cae tag OREM Une ols Sue seme s GAME vs sue chun’ 
Jones and Laughlin Steel Corporation 
P. Lorillard Company 
Pee POuara COM RILY tome vee ee ae ce ee eer ke eee ie Oe 

National Rolland Foundry Company..1¢. 00-05 «S60 Sede ones es aud 

Heke Porter-Company, Incorporated . ds:i<s)eles'yetenv vdionveaat da ceviaces oes 
Bevachtstibper Wompanye- gf t60), bn, cour e cae h Pak ck conc ces cctite 
Suburban Fuel Oil Service, Incorporated..............0.0. 000 ccc cece eee ees 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation (No. 2 plant) 


Miscellaneous 


“The Bellingham Herald” 
Book Cadillac Hotel 
Coal Truck Drivers 
New York City Transit System: 
Brooklyn Manhattan Transit Division 
Independent Division 
Independent Division 
Interborough Rapid Transit Division 
Sherry Netherland Hotel? 


tes lete report based on available material published in the press. 
7More 
n.a.Not available. 


for 1937, the 1942 total surpassed all other years since 
1929. 

Workers involved numbered 788,000, a decline of 
67% from 1941. Man days lost totaled 4,565,000, a 
decrease of 80% from 1941. 

War strikes in progress during the year totaled 1,363, 


Srrikes IN War PRODUCTION IN 1942 
Source: Office of War Information & National War Labor Board 


Map- aes hs 
D an 

Month Tat Days Lost to 
(000) | Worked Time 


(000,000) Worked 


(Carry-over from 1941). . 


n.d. n.d. n.d. 
1943, January: .......0... 46 166 08% 
ebruary... <5. s+ - 6 119 178 07 
Marchi.(3 22). 142 167 216 .08 
April 174 235 .07 
Magee ok, 137 | 244] .06 
DUNC? cates oss ule 2 255 275 .09 
Falycék seen, ccs 234 | 308 | .08 
i eee ee 266 | 300 | .09 
September......... 319 332 .10 
Octobernaasaseck- 168 350 .05 
November...... 92 350 03 
December......... 120 385 .03 
Total strikes beginning in 
VEAL eee ae ohiesien esr is 
strikes in progress 
dees year... Ls A a 2,095 | 3,339 . 06 


n.a.Not available 


Number of 
ayte Date Date 
Location Begun Banded Workers 
Involved 
Detroit, Mich. Jan. 5 | Jan. 6 43 
Detroit, Mich. 6 6 30 
Detroit, Mich. 29 29 2,500 
New York, N. Y. 26 28 30,000 
Memphis, Tenn. 29 | Feb. 1 3,000 
Detroit, Mich. 4|\ Jan. 5 15,000 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 30 or 180 
Akron, Ohio 31 | Feb. 1 40 
Cleveland, Ohio 8 ne 150 
Jersey City, N. J. 25 | Jan. 25 1,700 
Jersey City, N. J. 26 ne 1,700 
Avonmore, Pa. Q7 cs 2715 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 5 ae 800 
Noblesville, Ind. 1 Q 1,000 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. Q7 29 14 
Paterson, N. J. 9 16 1,300 
Bellingham, Wash. ai 13 n.d. 
Detroit, Mich. 21 21 50 
Syracuse, N. Y. 16 18 100 
New York, N. Y Q5 25 800 
New York, N. Y 28 28 600 
New York, N. Y 29 29 150 
New York, N. Y QT Hf 2,675 
New York, N. Y. 26 26 150 


an 150 day employees including electricians, firemen, oilers, bartenders, bell hops, waiters, cooks and elevator operators. 


involved 570,000 people, and accounted for the loss of 
2,095,000 man days. Naturally there are no other fig- 
ures to compare with these totals since 1942 was the 
first full year of World War II for the United States. 

The man days of effort put into war production for 
the year 1942 amounted to 3,339 million. The relation- 
ship of time lost to time worked equaled .06% for the 
year and at no time during the year did it exceed .10%. 
For each 10,000 days expended in war production, six 
were lost because of strike activity. 

Turnover rates for November, the latest figures avail- 
able, showed decreases. Accessions declined from 8.69 
per 100 employees in October to 8.14 m November. 
There was, nevertheless, a rise in the net excess of 
accessions over separations from October to November. 
The accession rate in November was more than twice 
as high as in November a year ago. 

Separations declined from 7.91 in October to 7.09 per 
100 employees in November. The several series that are 
combined to make the total separation rate showed de- 
creases. Quits declined from 4.65 per 100 employees in 
October to 4.21 in November; miscellaneous separations 
declined from 2.03 to 1.80; discharges, from .45 to .43; 
and lay-offs, from .78 to .65. Total separations were 
twice as large in November this year as they were in 
November, 1941. 

M. A. WERTZ 
Division of Industrial Economics 
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Employment and Unemployment 


HE AVERAGE number of men and women at 

work during the past year was fully half a million 
above the average number which would normally have 
composed the nation’s labor force. In the preceding year 
the average number at work fell short of full employ- 
ment by 3.4 million, and in 1940 unemployment totaled 
almost 7.7 million. Employment in civilian industries 
and the armed forces in 1942 averaged 55.8 million com- 
pared with 51.4 million in 1941 and 46.7 million in 1940. 
By the close of 1942 further military and industrial 
drains upon the labor reserve had raised total employ- 
ment to 58.6 million, or nearly 314 million above the 
corresponding peacetime labor force. 

In the initial month of the war about eighteen workers 
were engaged in civilian production off the farm for 
every man in uniform. This worker-fighter ratio at the 
close of the first year of the war had dropped to just 
short of seven persons in civilian nonfarm activities for 
every man in the fighting forces. With nine million in 
military service by the end of 1943 the worker-fighter 
ratio would fall slightly below five to one, while further 
military expansion to eleven million would result in four 
civilian workers to every member of the armed forces. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT, 1940-1942 


In Thousands 


alone sixty-five civilian workers were added for every 
hundred persons entering the fighting forces. Official 
forecasts for 1943, however, reveal that a further mili- 
tary expansion of three to five million will be accom- 
panied by an increase of only about 700,000 in civilian 
nonfarm employment. Extension of the work week 
and further shifts from non-essential to war indus- 
tries will act as partial offsets to the shrinking worker- 
fighter ratio. 


December Trends 


Total employment fell off by only 275,000 during the 
month, despite the seasonal decrease of almost 1.4 
million in the number at work on farms. Non-agricul- 
tural employment was sharply expanded in retailing to 
meet heavy holiday buying, substantial additions to war 
plant personnel continued, and military enlistments and 
inductions were at record levels. In all, the number in 
nonfarm work rose by more than a million to reach 49.8 
million compared with 38.7 million in 1940 and 43 mil- 
lion in December, 1941. 

The number of hired workers on farms at the year’s 
end was the lowest on record. Although farm wage 
rates rose fully a third during the past 
year, there were almost 70,000 fewer 
hired workers than in the preceding 


Average 1940 i 1941 


Distribution of Labor Force 


1940 1941 1942! December 
Total unemployment....} 7,650 | 3,350] .... | 6,868 | 2,937 
Excess of employment ov- 
ereconomic labor force.| .... ids 546 


Total employment (in- 
cluding armed forces). .| 46,683 | 51,434 | 55,767 | 47,677 | 52,049 


Agmonltare sri. fen: 10,580 | 10,355 | 10,392 | 9,009 | 8,857 
Forestry and fishing.....| 208 215 209 201 202 
Tota] industry.......... 16,854 | 19,717 | 21,345 | 18,271 | 20,517 

Extraction of minerals. 756 758 780 764 805 

Manufacturing........| 11,288 | 13,198 | 14,634 | 12,122 | 13,821 

Construction.......... 1,907 | 2,612 | 2,617 | 2,441 2,602 

Transportation........ 1,948 | 2,135 | 2,276 | 1,976 | 2,248 

Public utilities........ 956 | 1,015 | 1,037 968 | 1,041 
Trade, distribution and 

finance...............| 7,631 | 7,843 | 7,635 | 8,197 | 8,408 
Service industries (includ- 

ing armed forces)... ..} 10,432 | 12,190 | 14,955 | 10,951 | 12,894 
Miscellaneous industries 

and services.......... 978 | 1,114 | 1,231 | 1,048 | 1,172 
Emergency employment? 

WPA, CCC, and NYA 

(out-of-school)3......... 2,498 | 1,926 849 | 2,447 | 1,462 

1Preliminary *Not included in employment total. 


*Since July 1, 1942, NYA projects are officially designated as war training programs rather than work-relief projects 


By last December about six men had been brought 
into military service for every man in uniform at the 
close of 1940. Over these twenty-four months approxi- 
mately one worker was added to nonfarm payrolls for 
every man entering military service. In the past year 


October 


4,168 | 3,536 | 3,223 


59,516 | 58,918 | 58,641 
11,400 | 10,215 | 8,861 
212 202 191 
22,306 | 22,233 | 22,982 
763 757 750 
15,428 | 15,540 | 15,773 
2,750 | 2,584 | 2,414 
2,330 | 2,394 
1,035 | 1,029 | 1,026 


7,577 | 7,635 | 7,970 
16,715 | 17,311 | 17,985 
1,306 | 1,322 | 1,852 


467 448 417 


aay year. Hired workers released during 
Woe Dee ~=C the month totaled 635,000 as against 
bert ber! 587,000 in 1941. Farm family mem- 
bers continued to take over more of 
the agricultural production load. 
Federal civilian employment ad- 
vanced by about 120,000 in December 
to reach almost three million, a gain 
of 1.2 million over December, 1941, 
and 1.8 million over December, 1940. 
The December total was fully three 
2319 times the corresponding number on 
government payrolls on November 11, 
1918, while the military forces were 
about a third again as large as in 
World War I. About half of the De- 
cember civilian recruits were for the 
military and other “war” agencies, 
while the other half were temporary 
additions for the handling of holiday 
mail. Emergency employment was 
slightly reduced during the month and 
totaled only 417,000, as against 1.5 million a year 
ago and 2.4 million in December, 1940. 


M. R. GatnsprucH 
Division of Industrial Economics 
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Personnel Practices 


A Good Employment Technique 


The manager of an insurance agency office has devel- 
oped a technique in the employment of office workers 
which seems to have definite advantages. When an 
applicant for a stenographer’s position is being tested 
for proficiency in dictation and transcription the man- 
ager dictates a letter which outlines the advantages to 
her of working for the particular company. When she 
has completed the transcription and he has examined 
it he tells her that she may take it home if she likes to 
indicate to her parents how she performed in the test. 
Actually, it gives to the parents an excellent picture of 
the advantages of employment in that office. 

He then asks the applicant to write him a letter indi- 
cating how she thinks she can be an asset to the com- 
pany. In doing so she tends to set a standard for herself 
which she afterwards realizes is on record. When for 
example she states the fact that she will be regular and 
punctual in her attendance, she knows that she has com- 
mitted herself and this becomes an incentive to make 
her promise a reality. The manager reports that this 
procedure has worked out very satisfactorily in securing 
workers who have developed into valuable members of 
the organization. 


Rotation of Shifts 


A physician of the New York State Department of 
Labor reports unsatisfactory experience with the use of 
women on regular shift rotation. She states that by last 
December, 236 New York plants were allowed to employ 
women on round-the-clock schedules. This practice was 
forbidden by law prior to Pearl Harbor. 

She finds that the difficulty in adjusting to changed 
sleeping and waking hours has a particularly deleterious 
effect on the health of women as well as interfering with 
domestic arrangements. No sooner have employees be- 
come accustomed to a particular schedule than that 
schedule is changed. She further finds shift rotation 
undesirable because young women under 21, because 
of their immaturity, should be kept off the night shift. 


Report to the Public 


The Johns-Manville Corporation is reporting this 
year not only to its stockholders and employees, but 
also to the public. Through the advertising columns of 
newspapers the corporation presented recently a finan- 
cial statement which bore the caption “‘A Report to the 
Public for the Year 1942.” 

Highlights included brief explanations of items in the 
company’s income statement, reference to the award of 
the Army-Navy “E” to a plant under Johns-Manville 
management, the number of their employees in the 


armed forces and the number of products manufactured 
by the company. A few of the products made for war 
use were listed. The public was invited to write for a 
copy of the company’s annual report to stockholders. 


Profit Sharing 


Under the profit-sharing plan of the Procter and 
Gamble Company, the employees received $1,118,631 
in 1942. Approximately 7,500 employees participate in 
this plan and own 139,661 shares of the company’s 
common stock. 


Life Insurance for Retired Employees 


Sears, Roebuck and Company has increased its group 
life insurance protection for retired employees. Previous 
to the recent announcement, employees upon retire- 
ment were given half of the group life insurance carried 
at the termination of active employment. The company 
has increased the coverage to the amount in effect on 
the date preceding retirement. The maximum amount 
carried for these employees is limited to $7,500. The 
company pays the entire premium from the date of 
retirement to the death of the insured. 


Tax Club 


Over half of the employees of the Package Machinery 
Company of Springfield, Massachusetts, have joined the 
employees’ pay-as-you-go tax club. Weekly payroll de- 
ductions amounting to $2,266 are being made to meet 
the estimated 1943 income taxes of those participating. 


Reducing Absenteeism 


A survey made by the management of a small com- 
pany in the West showed that 7% of the working force 
of the entire factory was absent each day. This rate was 
found to be considerably above the average of other 
plants. An analysis of absences revealed that unskilled 
workers were responsible for most of the time lost. 

The management felt that illness was not the most 
important contributor to the loss of time but that many 
absences were the result of bad employee morale or 
over-indulgence in alcohol. To reduce lost time, a per- 
sonnel investigator was selected to visit the homes of 
absentees within an hour after the starting time of their 
shift. So effective has been this system that a quarter 
of those missing at the beginning of the shift are per- 
suaded to report to work that day. 


Dirty Work 
In many industrial plants there are occasional clean- 
up jobs that are particularly disagreeable because of 
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excessive grease or oil. Workers sometimes try to avoid 
being assigned to these jobs. 

Analysis of union contracts reveals that in two large 
shipbuilding companies there is a clause in the contract 
providing compensation at the rate of time and one-half 
the regular rate for work of this character. Following is 
an excerpt from one contract: 


Any employee who shall be required to perform unusu- 
ally dirty work such as work in uncleaned oil tanks and 
uncleaned Diesel crank pits shall be paid extra compen- 
sation (in addition to his regular compensation) for such 
work at the rate of one-half his regular hourly base 
rate of pay. 


Union-Management Insurance 


Under an agreement between the Clothing Manu- 
facturers Association and the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, announced December 11, 1942, more than 
125,000 workers in the men’s and boys’ clothing in- 
dustry throughout the country will be covered by a life 
and health insurance program. The employers are con- 
tributing into an insurance fund 2% of their payrolls 
covering all productive workers. Negotiations are in 
progress with the major insurance companies for re- 
insurance of all funds collected under the agreement. It 
is estimated the employers’ contributions will amount 
to approximately $200,000 per month. All productive 
workers, union and non-union, will be covered by the 


fund. 
Share-the-Ride Plans 


Informal plans for sharing rides, carried out by em- 
ployees themselves, are solving the transportation prob- 
lem in some factories. At a large airplane plant in the 
West, workers who want rides simply stand at the main 
exit of the plant under signs lettered with names of 
different residential districts of the city. Drivers are 
interested in picking up passengers since no drivers are 
certified to the rationing board for new or recapped 
tires unless they have been carrying a full passenger 
load for at least a month. 

At plants of the Briggs Manufacturing Company in 
Detroit, employees are aided in making up their own 
transportation groups by a map of the city, mounted 
on a cylinder for convenience, and ruled into numbered 
squares. A card rack for each shift is near at hand, 
marked into sections corresponding with the numbers 
on the map squares. Under each number are two 
pigeonholes, one for riders and one for drivers. Each 
employee puts his name and address on a ticket, and, 
after consulting the map to find the number of the dis- 
trict in which he resides, puts the card in the proper 
section of the rack. At lunch time employees whose 
cards have accumulated in a given square get together 
at a point designated with the number of the square, 
to work out arrangements for driving and riding. 


Rest Periods 

A joke of long standing is the one about the cobbler 
with shoes worn thin and the tailor with pants un- 
pressed. When it comes to rest periods in industry, 
however, Horlick’s Malted Milk Corporation, Racine, 
Wisconsin, parts company with the lazy cobbler and 
tailor. According to a Dartnell report, ““What Manage- 
ment Thinks of Rest Periods,” published in the Decem- 
ber issue of American Business, this company serves 
chocolate malted milk to all employees in the office and 
factory at 10 o’clock each morning. It is served both hot 
and cold, and is prepared from the company’s regular 
product mixed with water and without additional flavor- 
ing. The reason for serving malted milk in the morning 
rather than in the afternoon, according to the report, 
is that it supplements the light breakfasts that are so 
common today. 

Rest period practices in eight other companies dis- 
cussed in this timely report include: American Mutual 
Liability Insurance Company, Meredith Publishing 
Company, The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
National Bellas Hess, Inc., The Crosse and Blackwell 
Company, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
Humble Oil and Refining Company, and Magnolia 
Petroleum Company. 


Revised Military Service Policy 


The Illinois Bell Telephone Company announced 
that on January 1, 1943, its revised plan for treatment 
of employees entering military service would go into 
effect. It applies to all men and women enlisting or in- 
ducted into any branch of the armed forces. It also covers 
all temporary employees with one or more years of service. 

A military allowance equivalent to the difference 
between company pay and government pay will still 
be paid for two weeks to employees with less than one 
year’s service and for three months to other employees. 
The revision provides that “government pay”’ will in- 
clude not only base pay, pay for length of service and 
special qualifications for duty, but also allowance for 
dependents. The difference will be computed only once, 
at the time of entry into service, rather than each 
month as under the previous plan. 

Men on leave who have wives or dependent children 
will receive the full difference between company pay 
and government pay for an additional period of three 
months. Under the former plan, these additional de- 
pendency payments were equal to one-half of the dif- 
ference between company and government pay, and 
were given each month to the end of 1942. 

An employee on leave for two years or less will con- 
tinue to receive credit on his company service record 
for the full period of his absence. If he is absent more 
than two years, one year will be credited to his com- 
pany service for each year of service prior to his entrance 
into military service. 
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Wage-increase Announcements, January 1 to January 31 


Source: Daily Press and Various Periodicals 


Company | Location 
S32 6) ee Se eee ee ee 
American Transformer Company.............. Newark, N. J. 


Anaconda Copper Mining Compan 

Walder ais usc Butte, Mont. 
Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway Company] Boston, ies. 
Fifth Avenue Coach Company................| New York City 


Ford Instrument Company................... 


General Motors Corporation Detroit, Mich. 


General Steel Castings Corporation Eddystone, Pa. 


Franklin, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Joy Manufacturing Company................ 
Murray Corporation of America 


Timken Roller Bearing Company 


r 4 Ohio Pl 
United States Steel Corporation ae 


16 Plants 


Western Union Telegraph Company...........| Jersey City, N. J. and 


New York City 

Barmiiron WOrkersin wks neta << os ks eee Westchester County, 

Long Island and New 
York City 


1Includes salary-increase announcements 


Long Island City, N. Y. 


Amount of Number 


Increase Affected Remarks 
5.8¢/hr. 1,027 | To factory employees 
avg. 
$1/day 10,000 | To adjust inequalities 
9¢/hr. 1,500 | To adjust inequalities 
8¢/hr. (avg.)| 1,200 | To all employees. Rate for garage and shop 
mechanics set at $1.10/hr. 
16¢/hr. 5,400 | To all employees 
(avg.) 
5¢/hr. 5,000 | To tool and diemakers. Supplements 10¢ in- 
crease granted in October, 1942 
6¢/hr. 3,500 | To skilled maintenance employees 
5¢/hr. 1,700 | Retroactive to July 1, 1942. New minimum: 
75¢/hr. 
416 ¢/hr. a 
5¢/hr. To press operators, shear operators and drill 
press operators 
10¢/hr. 6.671 To tool and die makers 
4¢/hr. : To all workers except above two classifica- 
tions 
Retroactive to June 1, 1942 
516¢/hr. 17,000 | Retroactive to February 15, 1942 
54% ¢/hr. 9,640 | American Bridge Company—Minneapolis, 
Minn., Gary, Ind., Ambridge and Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 
Virginia Bridge Company—Memphis, Tenn. 
and Birmingham, Ala. 
Oil Well Supply Company—Oil City and 
Braddock, Pa. 
Universal Atlas Cement Company—Bur- 
lington, Ind., and Duluth, Minn. 
Boyle Manufacturing Company—Alameda 
and Los Angeles, Calif. 
Scully Steel Products Company—Chicago, 
Tll., St. Paul, Minn., Newark, N. J., and 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
5.3¢/hr. 5,537 | To messengers, operators and office em- 
(avg.) ployees in New York City and workers in 
repair shops and wire houses in Jersey City 
316 ¢/hr. To all women workers 
7¢/hr. To all male workers earning $30/wk. and less 
5¢/hr. 30,000 |{ To all male workers earning $30-$35/wk. 
314 ¢/hr. To all men earning above $35/wk., including 
all salaried drivers and drivers’ helpers 


Chronology of Events Affecting Labor Relations 
January | to January 31 


January 

1 WLB Threatens Seniority Rights—WLB takes unpre- 
cedented step in threatening withdrawal of seniority 
rights from striking employees of Windsor Manufac- 
turing Company. Strike resulted from jurisdictional 
conflict. 
President Demands Labor Compliance—In wire to Cali- 
fornia Machinists Union, President Roosevelt directs 
members to conform with the Pacific Coast shipbuilding 
and ship repair stabilization agreement regarding pay 
for Saturdays and Sundays. 


January 

5 President’s Directive Ignored—Nothwithstanding Presi- 
dent’s order, ship workers remain away from jobs in 
what is described as “‘a strike of union members against 
their union.” 

Labor and Industry Outvote Public Members—In WLB 
case, labor and industry members create precedent by 
outvoting public members who opposed a wage increase 
because it broke through ceiling set by the board in 
“Little Steel” case. 

6 Anthracite Strike Becomes Serious—Strike of anthracite 
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miners spreads in Wilkes Barre, Pa., area, in protest 
against dues increase from $1.00 to $1.50 per month 
voted at UMW convention last October. 


NLRB Dismisses Kaiser Bias Plea—NLRB denies motion 
by Kaiser Company requesting disqualification of two 
Board members in deciding case involving unfair labor 
practices brought against the Kaiser Company. The 
two members were alleged to have prejudiced the issues 
in the case. 


11 Labor Department Wins Subpoena Powers—U. 5. Supreme 
Court upholds power of Secretary of Labor to subpoena 
company records in connection with administration of 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act. 


12 Striking Miners Ordered Back—WLB orders striking coal] 
miners in Pennsylvania to return to work pending 
adjudication of their grievance, and reproves miners for 
action threatening adequate prosecution of the war. 


13 Coal Strikers Defiant—Several locals vote to remain on 
strike notwithstanding ultimatum from WLB. 


16 Labor Secretary Urges Permanent WLB—In her annual 
report, Secretary of Labor recommends continuation 
of an agency similar to WLB, though shorn of its war- 
time powers, to facilitate settlement of labor disputes 
without economic warfare. 


Women Union Members Increasing—Women’s Bureau of 
U.S. Department of Labor announces that enrolment 
of women in trade unions has increased from 1 million 
to 314 million since Pearl Harbor. About 114 million 
women union members are in CIO, about 114 million 
in AFL, and the others scattered among independent 
unions. 


Railway Mediation Fails—Railway Mediation Board 
announces breakdown of negotiations in latest railroad 
labor dispute involving 900,000 non-operating workers 
demanding 20¢ per hour increase and closed shop. The 
Carriers Joint Conference Committee announces it will 
arbitrate wage issue but not closed shop. 


19 President Demands Re-opening of Coal Mines—President, 
acting in his capacity as Commander-in-Chief, sets 
48-hour deadline for compliance with his order to strik- 
ing anthracite coal miners to return to work. 


20 United Front of Coal Miners Broken—Following Presi- 
dential ultimatum workers in anthracite coal mines start 


a back-to-work movement effectively ending threat to 
further restriction of output of much needed fuel. 


22 Jurisdictional Arbitration Pact Approved—Executive com- 
mittee of AFL ratifies agreement for arbitration of juris- 
dictional disputes formulated by AFL-CIO peace com- 
mittee on December 2. The agreement had previously 
been approved by CIO executive board on January 9. 


23 Pay Control Open to Review—Director of Economic Stabil- 
ization softens the “no review” aspect of wage and 
salary determination. He states that allowance or dis- 
allowance of any proposed wage or salary increase is an 
administrative function and not subject to judicial re- 
view but this does not mean that the validity of the 
regulations themselves is not subject to judicial review 
or that arbitrary and capricious decisions of the admin- 
istrative agencies may not be corrected by the courts. 


24 Railroad Brotherhoods File Wage Demand—The five trans- 
portation brotherhoods file with the carriers their re- 
quest for a flat 30% increase in wages. 


25 Attorney General Denies Railroad Closed Shop—Attorney 
General announces formal ruling that Railway Labor 
Act forbids maintenance of membership as well as the 
closed shop in a rail labor contract. Opinion was based 
on the requirement of the act that employers avoid in- 
fluencing or coercing employees in an effort to join or 
remain or not to join or remain members of any labor 
organization. 


28 Anti-racket Bill Covering Unions Introduced—A bill to 
subject labor unions to the 1934 Federal anti-racketeer- 
ing law is approved by the Judiciary Committee and 
reported to the House. This bill is aimed to remove the 
exemption from the act by labor unions held to exist 
by the U. S. Supreme Court. 


NOTE 
Two excerpts from the press included in the last is- 
sue’s “Chronology” have been found to be incorrect. An 
item for December 8 indicated a drop in man-hour output per 
employee in the steel industry from 184 lbs. in September, 
1941, to 131 lbs. in September, 1942. The figure for September, 
1941, should be 134 lbs. 


The ratios of women workers to men shown under date 
of December 12 and reproduced as reported are clearly incor- 
rect on the basis of Census figures which indicate that women 
make up a much larger proportion of the total working force 
than indicated. 


